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A Point of Apologetic. 
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II. 


IN the June number of THE MONTH we tried to show that if 
what is usually understood by “theism” be once granted as a 
foundation, it is easy to raise thereon a superstructure of further 
religious beliefs by means of the argument drawn from their 
adaptability to the higher needs of mankind. However indi- 
viduals may fail, yet it must be allowed that on the whole the 
_ human mind progresses, or tends to progress, from a less to a 
more perfect self-knowledge, to a fuller understanding of its 
own origin, its end and destiny, and of the kind of life by which 
that end is to be reached,—that is, if once we admit that man 
is a self-interpreting creature, and the work of an intelligent 
Creator. So far however as the Christian creed exceeds man’s 
natural exigencies and aspirations, it plainly cannot be subjected 
to this criterion; and so far as it includes (while it transcends) 
the highest form of “natural religion,’ the argument from 
adaptability holds of it only if we suppose Christianity to be 
a natural product of the human mind, thus destroying its claim 
to be from without and from above. But if from other reasons 
we know Christianity to be a God-made and not a man-made 
religion, then, though its divinity and truth is already proved, 
yet it is in some sort confirmed and verified by its adaptability 
to the demands of our highest nature. In a word, this particular 
argument holds strictly only for man’s own guesses at religious 
truth,—for “natural” religions ; but for Christianity, only so far 
as we deny it to be supernatural as to its content and mode of 
origination. 
But so far as this argument presupposes theism, it cannot be 
made to support or even confirm theism; if then we wish to 
make it available for apologetic purposes in regard to those 


whose doubt is more deep-seated, we must now inquire whether, 
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prescinding from divine governance and from finality in nature, 
the adaptability of a belief (say, in God, or in future retribution) 
to the needs of mankind, can be considered in any way as a 
proof of its truth; whether that argument can find any deeper 
mental basis than theism? whether it can be rested on anything 
which in the order of our thought is prior to theism so as to 
support or at least to confirm theism itself? 

Our present endeavour is to show that though this argument 
rests more easily and securely on theism, yet it need not rest 
upon it; but springs, co-ordinately with theism, from any con- 
ception of the world that saves us from mental and moral chaos. 
Hence it confirms theism and is confirmed by theism ; but each 
is strictly independent of the other and rests on a conception 
prior to both; they diverge from one and the same root and 
then intertwine and support one another. 

By prescinding from theism I do not mean to exclude or 
deny it; for it is, as I have just said, bound up with the same 
conception from which the “argument from adaptability” is 
drawn. I only mean that I do not need to build upon it as on 
a prior conception; that I can put it aside. Indeed, of these 
two off-shoots theism is less near to the common root, as will 
appear later. 

Our limited mind cannot take in at once all the conse- 
quences or presuppositions of a thought; for this would be to 
know everything ; but as with our outward eye we take in the 
circle of the horizon bit by bit, so with our mind when we turn 
to one aspect of an idea we lose sight of another. Hence in 
studying some complex organism or mechanism I may be clear 
about the bearing of any part on its immediately neighbouring 
parts, and yet may have no present notion of the whole; or 
may prescind entirely from the question of its origin or its 
purpose. Thus our thoughts are always unfinished and frayed 
round the edges, and we do not know how much they involve 
and drag along with them. We can think of the mechanism, 
and the organism, and the design, without thinking of the 
mechanist, or the organizer, or the designer ; and so in all cases 
where two ideas are connected without being actually correla- 
tive. What is commonly called a philosophical proof consists 
simply in showing us the implications of some part of the 
general conception of things, that we already hold. It is to 
force us either to loosen our hold on that part or else to admit 
all that it entails by way of consequences or presuppositions ; 
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and so to bring our thoughts into consistency one way or the 
other. But until something sets our mind in motion it can rest 
very comfortably in partial conceptions, without following them 
out to their results. 

Now as we can understand a mechanism to the extent of 
seeing the bearing of part upon part, and even of all the parts 
upon the work it does, without going on to think about the 
designer or his design ; and without explicitly considering it as 
designed ; so we can and do think of the world and recognize 
order in it, and see the bearing of part upon part without going 
back to God or forward to God’s purposes. Indeed, so far as we 
use the argument from design to prove the existence of God, it 
means that we first apprehend this order and regular sequence 
of events, and then, as a second and distinct step, put it down 
to design. For although God is the prior cause of design and 
of all creation, yet design and creation is the prior cause of our 
knowing God. The conception of a rational and moral world 
leads us to the conception of a rational and moral origin, 
z.é., to theism. Further, it is plain that this same order and 
regularity is recognized by many who refuse to see design in it, 
and invent other hypotheses to account for it; and of one of 
these hypotheses we shall presently speak at length. 

Now, if I take any single organism and study it carefully, 
simply as a biologist or physiologist, I shall recognize in it 
certain regularities of structure and function and development, 
upon which I can found various arguments and predictions. 
I can argue from its general characteristics, to the nature of its 
environment and habits and modes of life; or from its earlier 
stages, to what it will be when more fully developed ; and these 
arguments will be quite unaffected by any theory I may hold as 
to the origin of these changes, and as to the causes of these 
adaptations. The order and regularity on which my predictions 
are based is an admitted fact. Theism or materialism are only 
theories by which that fact is explained. Now, for mind in the 
abstract, theism is really as much a presupposition of that fact, 
as the predicted truth is a consequence of it. Both are logically 
connected with it, and yet neither is derived from it through the 
other. 

If, however, we cannot thus observe and calculate on certain 
regularities and tendencies in the world as we know it, then, not 
only is the appearance of design and finality an illusion, not 
only is that particular argument for theism cut away, but with 
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it goes all scientific certainty, all that stands between us and the 
most hopeless mental and moral scepticism. 

It is not our immediate concern to prove the value of the 
“argument from adaptability,” but simply to show that it is 
logically (though not really) unaffected by the question of 
theism and finality and design. As long as we admit those 
same effects and consequences of which design is one explana- 
tion, but of which others are prima facie conceivable ; as long 
as we hold that the world works on the whole as though it were 
designed ; that the present anticipates and prepares for the 
future; that the future and absent can be predicted from the 
present, so long do we hold all upon which the “argument of 
adaptability” is strictly based. And indeed, as has been said, 
if once it be admitted that the general progressive tendency on 
the part of living things is towards a greater harmony and 
correspondence with surrounding reality, then that argument is 
a more immediate inference from the existence of an orderly 
world, than is theism. 

Though strictly independent deductions from the same 
principle (ze, from an orderly world), yet theism and the 
argument from adaptability when once deduced, confirm one 
another. For it is not hard to show that theism is better 
adapted to man’s higher needs, than atheism or polytheism or 
pantheism ; while if theism be once granted, then, as we said in 
our last article, the argument from adaptability is much more 
easily established. 

There have been at various times several philosophies or 
attempted explanations of the world, which have either denied 
or prescinded from theism and finality. These two conceptions 
may be considered as one; for by finality we mean the 
intelligent direction of means towards a preconceived end; and 
therefore to admit a pervading finality, is to imply a theistic 
origin and government of the universe. 

Perhaps, the best and most finished attempt to explain the 
world independently of finality is the philosophy of Evolution, 
so widely popularized in our own day; and since it is in the 
region of organic existence, that finalism looks for its chief 
basis, it is especially by Darwinistic Evolution that its force is 
supposed to be destroyed. 

Any form of “monism” gets rid of finality more easily than 
does any form of dualism ; and again, any form of materialism, 
more easily than idealism; and therefore as monistic and 
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materialistic (at least in some sense of the term), popular 
Evolutionism is the best plea for non-finalist philosophy. We 
propose therefore briefly to examine this philosophy, so far as 
it claims to be such, and to see whether it in any way touches 
the validity of the argument from adaptability. 

Evolution may be considered both as an empirical fact and 
as an etiological theory or philosophy. Considered as a fact, 
it is the statement of observed processes, and belongs to 
positive science like the observed courses of the planets, or any 
other observed regularities and uniformities. Science professes 
to have found everywhere as far as its experience has extended 
—in astronomy, geology, physiology, biology, psychology, 
ethics, sociology—a uniform process of change from the simple 
to the complex, from the indefinite and unstable to the stable 
and definite; and with this statement, so far as it can be 
verified, the positivist should rest content, seeking no theory, 
and drawing no generalization. But, the mind cannot hold 
together such collected facts without some binding theory, nor 
even observe a single fact without some preconception to give 
meaning to its suggested outlines: for what we really get from 
our senses bears but a slight ratio to what we fill in with our 
mind. Hence, answering to this supposed, but far from proven, 
universality of Evolution as a fact,! we have a certain philosophy 
of Evolution which takes us out of the sphere of facts into that 
of hypotheses and generalizations, and tries to give meaning 
and unity to the positive information that physical science has 
collected and classified; to finish, as it were, the suggested 
curves; to fill up the lacune of observation; to extend to 
the whole world what is known of the part ; and perhaps to 
erect into a cause what is only an orderly statement of facts. 
Undoubtedly it is this last fallacy that makes it more easy for 
evolutionists to dispense with or ignore finality. Law in its first 
sense is an expression of effectual human will. Call Evolution 
a law and the popular mind will soon vaguely conceive it as 
a rule or uniformity resulting from some kind of unconscious 
will-power at the back of everything ; and this Will-Power stops 
the gap created in our thought by the exclusion of theism 
and finality. This confusion is furthered still more by not 


1 Not that the transmutation of one species into another has yet been detected in 
any instance, or perhaps, even were it a fact, could be detected ; but that such a serial 
graduation has been observed as might be commodiously explained by that suppo- 
sition,—and also by fifty others. 
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distinguishing between the cause of a fact and the cause of our 
knowledge of the fact. If I act in willing conformity with the 
civil law, I also act in obedience to it, in some way coerced 
by its authority and its sanctions. The law is really a cause 
of my action; because it represents the fixed will and effectual 
power of the ruler. But when this conception and name is 
transferred by analogy to physical uniformities of action, an 
event which conforms to the observed law or regularity of 
sequence, is not really caused by the law unless we suppose that 
law to be representative of something equivalent to a fixed will 
from which it originates. Yet we say loosely, such an event 
happens in consequence of the law of attraction; meaning only, 
in conformity with the law, so as to verify the law, to follow 
from it logically. Thus again the law comes to be mistaken 
for an effectual power of some kind, whereas it is merely a sort 
of regularity that might result either from an intelligent will or 
from something equivalent. But in thus adroitly slipping in the 
conception of a governing force or tendency, or even in openly 
asserting it, with Schopenhauer or Hartmann; and in explaining 
the graduated resemblances of species by the origin of one 
from the other; and in extending this mode of Evolution in 
all directions from the known to the unknown so as to make 
it pervade the universe, we at once cease to be faithful 
positivists and, becoming philosophers, must submit to philo- 
sophic criticism, since these problems cannot be settled merely 
by an appeal to facts. Thus when Professor Mivart speaks 
of Evolution as “the continuous progress of the material 
universe by the unfolding of latent potentialities in harmony 
with a preordained end,” the latent potentialities, the pre- 
ordained end, the procession of one species from another, the 
extension of this law to every difference of time and place— 
all are matters of hypothesis or intuition; but by no means 
of exterior observation. 

The most that observation gives us is the very imperfect 
suggestion of the track that such a movement would have left 
behind it, not unlike the scraps that boys litter along the road 
in a paper-chase. Similarly, if in the case of organic Evolution 
we deny all latent potentialities and preordained ends and 
throw the whole burden on accidental variations and natural 
selection ; if we regard the whole process as no more intelligent 
or designed than that by which water seeks and finds its own 
level; yet as in the case of water we must perforce introduce 
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a “gravitating tendency,” so in the case of living organisms a 
“ persisting” or “struggling tendency,” as an hypothesis to give 
unity to our facts or to account for their uniformity. But 
these tendencies are as little matter of observation as the 
aforesaid latent potentialities or preordained ends. In fine, 
Evolution, whatever form it take, gets rid of theism and finality 
only by slipping into their place some tendency or indefinable 
power which it considers adequate to account for the facts to 
be explained. 

Let us now see if there be room in this philosophy for our 
argument from adaptability, and whether it will allow us to infer 
that because belief in theism and in future retribution are beliefs 
postulated by our higher moral aspirations, therefore they 
answer to reality more or less approximately ; whether, in short, 
under certain conditions (specified in our last article) the wish 
to believe may be a valid reason for believing. 

Now Evolution as a philosophy or explanatory hypothesis 
owes its popularity to its apparent simplicity. Wrapped in its 
wordy envelope, the notion as formulated by Spencer needs no 
subtilty of apprehension, but only a dictionary. Nor is the 
Darwinian theory of Natural Selection more difficult. 

Other things equal, the simpler hypothesis is to be pre- 
ferred to the less simple where no proof can be had of either. 
But none the less the simpler may be false and the other 
true. Cheapness is no proof of goodness. We are naturally 
impatient of troublesome and complex theories; but what we 
gain in the simplicity of an hypothesis we commonly lose in 
the difficulty of getting the facts to square with it. It is a 
simple theory that circular motion is the most perfect, and that 
the planets being the most perfect bodies must move with the 
most perfect motion ; but so many epicycles must be introduced 
to explain apparent exceptions that the modern astronomical 
hypothesis, however more complex in statement, is on the 
whole welcomed as a simplification. So we are disposed to 
think it is with regard to the popular form of Evolutionism. 
Its simplicity in statement is more than cancelled by its 
difficulty in application ; and at last we are driven to conceive 
it in a form which at once deprives it of its title to popularity. 
So far as it is simple it is fallacious and proves incoherent on 
closer inspection when we try to translate its terms into 
clear and distinct ideas; but when we get it into intelligible 
form it is no simpler than the theistic hypothesis which it wants 
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to displace, except inasmuch as it prescinds from the question 
of first origin and last end. But in this, its only intelligible 
form, it leaves the argument from adaptability intact, and even 
requires theism as its rational complement. 

This is what we must now endeavour to show. We cannot 
illustrate our contention better than from the popular simplifica- 
tion of Ethics introduced by Bentham. Taking pleasure as a 
simple and ultimate notion he affirms that our conduct is 
always determined by a balance of pleasure on one side or the 
other. The problem of practical ethics is to construct a calculus 
of pleasures, a sort of ready-reckoner whereby men may be able 
to invest in the most profitable course of action. “When we 
have a hedonistic calculus with its senior wranglers,” says 
Mr. Bain, “we shall begin to know whether society admits 
of being properly reconstructed.”! It is assumed that pleasures 
differ only in quantity, ze, in intensity, extent, and duration, 
just as warmth does, which may be of high or low temperature ; 
diffused over a greater or less extent of body; and that, for a 
shorter or a longer time. On this assumption pleasure is every 
bit as mathematically measurable as warmth, the whole difficulty 
being due to its subjective and therefore inaccessible nature. 
Simple in statement, this theory proves in application infinitely 
complex, and indeed on closer inspection breaks up into a mere 
verbal fallacy; as Dr. Martineau, amongst others, has shown 
in his Zypes of Ethical Theory. For “pleasure,” though one 
simple word, has an endless variety of meanings, not indeed 
wholly disconnected, but bound together only by a certain kind 
of analogy. The eye, the ear, the palate, the mind, the heart, 
have each their proper pleasure ; which is nothing else than the 
resultant of their perfect operation in response to the stimulus 
of some all-satisfying object—a fact which may be expressed 
differently by different philosophies, but with substantial identity 
of meaning. But not till we find some common measure for 
sound and colour and flavour and thought and affection will it 
be possible to compare the pleasures they produce in any 
hedonistic scales. Yet colour is to the eye what music is to 
the ear; and therefore the one word pleasure is used not 
unreasonably of both. 

Quite similar seems to us the fallacy to which Evolution 
owes its seeming simplicity and its popularity. The word 
“existence” or “life” (which is the existence of organic beings, 


1 Mind, 1876, p. 185. 
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about which we are chiefly concerned), is taken as having one 
homogeneous meaning, like “heat” or “warmth;” the only 
difference being quantitative—a difference of intensity, of 
breadth, of duration; not a difference of kind such as would 
destroy all common measure. Life is something which we 
predicate of the most diversely organized beings, and therefore 
would seem to be something the same in all which they secure 
in a diversity of ways. 

Thus Darwin defines the general good or welfare which 
should be the aim of our conduct as “the rearing of the greatest 
number of individuals in full health and vigour with all their 
faculties perfect ;” upon which Mr. Sidgwick remarks! with 
justice: “Such a reduction of the notion of ‘well-being’ to 
‘being’ (actual and potential) would be a most important 
contribution from the doctrine of Evolution to ethical science, 
But it at least conflicts in a very startling manner with those 
ordinary notions of progress and development” in which “it is 
always implied that certain forms of life are qualitatively 
superior to others, independently of the number of individuals, 
present or future, in which each form is realized. . . . And if we 
confine ourselves to human beings, to whom alone the practical 
side of the doctrine applies, is it not too paradoxical to assert 
that ‘rising in the scale of existence’ means no more than 
‘developing the capacity to exist’? A greater degree of 
fertility would thus become an excellence outweighing the 
finest moral and intellectual endowments; and some semi- 
barbarous races must be held to have attained the end of human 
existence more than some of the pioneers and patterns of 
civilization.” Nor is it only in the region of ethics but in every 
region that this false simplification is fertile in paradoxes ; and 
yet if it be disowned the charm to which Evolution owes its 
popularity is gone. 

It would be indeed a short cut to knowledge if we might 
believe life to be, as this theory imagines it, a simple, self- 
diffusing force with an irrepressible tendency to spread itself in 
all directions, like fire in a prairie. True we should not have 
altogether got rid of innate tendencies, but we should have 
reduced them to one, namely, to the struggling, or persisting, or 
self-asserting tendency ; a simplification like that offered by the 
matter-and-force theory of Buchner. 

This flame of life once kindled (we are told) endeavours to 


1 Mind, 1876, p. 9. 
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subdue all things to itself, and all that we find in the way of 
variety of organic structure and function has been shaped and 
determined by its struggle ; much as the river channels a way for 
its waters in virtue of its own onward force, checked and deter- 
mined by the nature of the obstacles it has to encounter. Every 
organism is related to life as the candlestick to the candle; it 
is simply a device for supporting and spreading as much life as 
is possible with the surrounding conditions. Often, when 
conditions are favourable, the simplest contrivance will be more 
effectual, more life-producing than the most complex in less 
favourable ccnditions. Where food is not present the animal 
that can move about in search of it will survive, and the 
stationary animal perish; and likewise those that can escape 
their foes will live down those rooted in one spot. And if to 
motion we add perception and intelligence, and associative 
instincts and the rest, we increase the appliances for dealing 
with difficulties; and therewith the means of survival when 
such difficulties exist. Still, in the hypothesis we are dealing 
with, all these contrivances—movement, consciousness, intelli- 
gence, will, society—are distinct from life and ministerial to it ; 
they are instruments by which it is preserved, increased, and 
multiplied ; like those contrivances by which heat or electricity 
is generated, sustained, and transmitted; with this difference, 
that no one has designed these life-machines, but they are 
simply the result of life’s innate tendency to struggle and spread. 
A great deal of the form and movement of the inorganic world 
is due simply to the stress of gravitation and not to design, and 
so we are asked to believe that the human and every other 
organism has been shaped and quickened by the action of as 
blind a power ; that it is in some sense a casual result. 

Now if seeing and hearing and thinking do not constitute 
life, but are only chance discoveries helpful to life; if we do not 
live in order to eat and to see and to think, but only think, see, 
and eat in order to live, we ask ourselves, what then is this life 
which is none of these things and to which they are all subordi- 
nate? And when once we begin subtracting those functions which 
minister to life and which life has selected for its own service, 
we find there is absolutely nothing left to serve. Taking the 
very earliest forms, if we subtract movement, nutrition, growth, 
generation, we find there is nothing over called “life” distinct 
from these. This is the first and fundamental incoherence of 
the theory; life has simply no meaning apart from those 
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furictions which we speak of as ministering to life; unless we 
mean by life the mere cohering together of the bodily organism 
—an end more effectually secured without any such complex 
apparatus, by a stone or by an elementary atom. 

If existence in that sense, be the force or principle whose 
persistence and self-assertion is the cause of all evolution, it is 
impossible to conceive how primordial atoms, which are assumed 
to be indestructible and constant in quantity, should trouble 
themselves to struggle at all; since the amount of that kind of 
existence can neither be lessened nor increased. And as motion 
is also assumed to be a constant quantity, it is plain that what 
struggles to be and to multiply must be some special collocation 
and grouping of atoms with some correspondingly particular 
determination of motion, called “life ;” but what “life” is, apart 
from the means it is supposed to have selected for itself, does 
not appear. Another difficulty attendant on this false simplifi- 
cation is the complete subversion of that scale of dignity or 
excellence upon which we range the various kinds of living 
creatures, putting ourselves at the top—not merely in obedience 
to a pardonable vanity, but, as has hitherto been supposed, in 
obedience to a trustworthy intuition which, without attempting 
to apply a common measure to things incommensurable, judges 
life to be higher than death; consciousness than unconscious- 
ness ; mind than mere sensation ; and in general, what includes 
and surpasses, than what is included and surpassed. We see 
that the organic world presupposes the ministry of the inorganic; 
and the animal world that of the plant world ; and the human 
world depends on the ministry of all three; and our whole 
conception of this world as “cosmos” is simply the filling in of 
this hierarchic framework. Yet this old structure falls to pieces 
under the new simplification. If “life” (as vaguely conceived) 
be the first beginning and the last end (or rather result) of the 
whole process of evolution, if it be the swmmum bonum, then the 
“highest” creature means, the most life-producing. 

Now if we put “money” instead of “life,” and begin to 
classify men by this standard, we see how it inverts the old- 
world ideas of social hierarchy. True it is, the man of letters 
or of high artistic gifts can produce a certain amount of money, 
but has little chance against the inventor of a new soap or a 
patent pill. Honesty at once becomes the worst policy, and 
a thousand other maxims have to be reformed. Yet this is a 
trifling douleversement compared with that which would have to 
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be introduced into our scientific classification were “ life- 
productivity” (in the vague) taken as the criterion of 
excellence. 

For we cannot any longer determine the rank of an animal 
by its organic complexity, since, ceteris paribus, this is a defect 
rather than otherwise. To secure life more simply is better 
than to secure the same amount by means of complex apparatus. 
Of course when the favouring conditions are altered, then any 
apparatus that makes life still possible is an advantage ; but 
till that crisis arises it is only an encumbrance. When life can 
be secured only at the cost of greater labour and exertion and 
cunning, it is well to be capable of these things, but surely those 
animals are more to be envied that have no need of these 
things. It is only on the hypothesis of an unkindly environment 
that complexity of organization is an excellence. 

Furthermore, although these accidental variations allow 
certain creatures to survive in crises of difficulty, yet they also 
make the conditions of their survival more complicated and 
hard to secure. All that differentiates man from an amceba 
has enabled him to get safe through certain straits where the 
lower forms of life were left behind to perish; but it has also 
made it impossible for him to live in the simpler conditions he 
has escaped from ; like a parvenu whose luxurious habits have 
gradually created a number of new necessities for him, which 
make a return to his original poverty and hardships quite 
impracticable. If the development of lungs has allowed animals 
to come out of the water into the air, it has also prevented their 
going back again. Furthermore, a considerable amount of vital 
energy is consumed in the production, support, and repair of 
all this supplementary, life-preserving apparatus ; just as, much 
of the national wealth for whose protection they exist is 
absorbed by a standing army and other military preparations. 
And in fact of two countries otherwise equal in wealth, that is 
surely the better off which has no need of being thus armed 
up to the teeth, Thus man’s superior organization may be 
compared to the overcoat and umbrella with which one sets out 
on a threatening morning ; very desirable should it rain, but a 
great nuisance should it clear up. 

It seems, then, that the highest organism is that which 
produces or secures the greatest quantity of life in the simplest 
manner, and at the cost of the least complexity of structure and 
function; while the lowest is that which yields the least 
quantity at the greatest cost ; and between these two extremes 
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organisms will be ranked by the ratio of their complexity to 
their life-productivity—life being measured mathematically (as 
something homogeneous) by its vigour, by its duration, and by 
the amount of matter animated, whether in the individual or in 
its progeny. It is obvious how, at this rate, our zoological 
hierarchy is turned topsy-turvy ; and how difficult it will be to 
show that man is a better life-machine than, say, a mud-turtle 
with its centuries of vital existence. 

It would be a monstrous allegation to say that any 
evolutionist would defend these conclusions in all their crudity ; 
but it is only by thus pushing implied principles to their results, 
that their incoherence can be made plain. Once more, if this 
simple uniform thing called life be the sole cause, determining 
organic Evolution and selecting accidental variations, just in so 
far as they favour its own maintenance and multiplication, then 
every organ, appliance, and faculty by which man differs from 
the simplest bioplast, is merely a life-preserving contrivance. 
To speak human-wise, Nature in that case has but one end— 
animal life ; and chooses every means solely with a view to that 
end. She does not care about pain or pleasure, or consciousness, or 
knowledge, or truth, or morality, or society, or science, or religion, 
for their own sakes ; she cares for life only, and for these so far as 
—like horns and teeth and claws—they are conducive to life. 
Evolution therefore is governed by a blind non-moral principle 
—as blind and ruthless as gravitation. This being so, the mind 
is for the sake of the body, and not conversely. Evolution is not 
making for truth and righteousness as for greater or even as for 
co-ordinate ends; but simply for life, to which sometimes truth 
and righteousness, but just as often illusion and selfishness are 
means. There is nothing therefore in this process of Nature 
to make us trust that our mind really makes for truth as such, 
or that it has any essential tendency to greater correspondence 
with reality, beyond what subserves to fuller animal existerice. 
The fact that a certain belief makes animal life possible is no 
proof of its truth, but only of its expediency. The extent to 
which many pleasures depend on illusion is proverbial ; and 
pleasure is almost the note of vital vigour, according to this 
philosophy. 

Plainly, our argument from the adaptability of a belief to 
man’s higher moral needs, vanishes into thin air as soon as the 
key to the order of nature is thus sought in a blind non-moral 
tendency ; and when that which is lowest is put at the top, and 
everything above it made to minister to it. 
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But then it is not only this particular argument that perishes, 
but all possibility of arguing at all; all trust in our mental 
faculties, except so far as they minister to the finding of food 
and the propagation of life. Thus the very attempt to prove 
such a system of Evolution is a contradiction, since it 
cuts away all basis of proof. On this I need not dwell longer, 
since it has been worked out so fully and clearly by others. 
We get rid of the argument from adaptability, by a conception 
of the order of Nature that reduces us to mental and moral chaos. 

In its semblance of simplicity this form of Evolution- 
philosophy shows itself kin to those other old-world attempts 
to dispense with a governing mind, and to educe the existing 
cosmos from the blind strife of primordial atoms. It has indeed 
a more plausible basis, seeing how many things, too quickly 
attributed to design in a theological age, can really be explained 
by the struggle for existence. But in trying to make an 
occasional and partial cause universal and ultimate, it has 
undertaken the impossible task of bringing the greater out of 
the less; which really means bringing their difference out of 
nothing—and this is creation with the First Cause left out; 
that is, spontaneous creation. It is from first to last an 
“aggregation ” theory, and has to face the insupportable burdens 
which such a theory brings with it. Haunted by a false analogy 
drawn from the political organism whose members are intelligence 
and self-directive, and who put themselves under an intelligent 
government to be marshalled and directed to one common end— 
haunted by this anthropomorphic conception, it tries to explain 
how independent and indestructible units, void of all intelligence, 
come together into polities with no assignable government ; 
and how these groups or polities which are nothing separate 
from the sum of their components are aggregated to one another 
in like manner; until at last we come to the highest organism, 
which again is only the sum of its ultimate atoms, and its 
activity the sum of their activities, the whole distinction between 
highest and lowest organism being such as exists between a 
society of two and a highly complex civilized state. And all 
this political life is the spontaneous work of unintelligent units ; 
that is to say, we have results exceeding the highest ever 
attained by human intelligence, long before intelligence or 
sentience has yet been evolved. 

Nobody will care to support “ Pangenesis” as a theory 
of generation. To suppose that there is a mysterious power 
which breaks a little fraction off each of the bioplasts of 
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which we are asserted to be the sum; that having collected 
these fractions its arranges them all in the right order within 
the compass of a single germ, and from that germ reproduces 
the parent organism, is an hypothesis compared with which the 
creation of the world in its entirety six thousand years ago, 
including the fossils and remains of zonian civilizations is lucid 
and intelligible. This is no hyperbole. For if once we allow 
creation at all, the creation of the world at any stage of 
Evolution is just as conceivable as the creation of primordial 
atoms. If any living thing were now created (eg., a grain 
of corn or a full ear) it would bear in itself the apparent 
evidence of having grown to its present state ab ovo; or 
the ovum itself would seem to ground a similar false infer- 
ence of having come from a parent. Strange as such an 
idea may be, it is easy and pellucid compared with the 
hypothesis of pangenesis—still more when we remember that 
this complex germ, which is a lion or a horse in small—itself the 
elaboration of zons of Evolution—can replicate itself with ease 
and rapidity, reproducing in adjacent pabulum a “cosmos” 
which differs in degree, not in kind, from that described in the 
story of the Six Days. Yet the more we look into it, the more 
clear is it that Pangenesis (and not Polarigenesis or Perigenesis) 
is the inevitable outcome of the aggregation-theory of life. 

And therefore to return to our former assertion, whatever we 
seem to gain in simplicity of statement by this form of the 
Evolution theory, we pay for dearly when we come to its 
application ; nay more, as soon as we attempt to translate the 
words into clear and distinct ideas, we are left with nothing 
coherent that the mind can get hold of; and it is only at this 
price that we can cut away the basis of the “argument from 
adaptability,” and with it the basis of all reason and morality. 
We must therefore go on to examine if there be any alternative 
form of the same philosophy more bearable. 

I have forborne all criticism of the supposed facts on which 
Evolution is based ; as others have dealt frequently with their 
various weaknesses. Nor do I think it necessary to deal with 
the extravagant subordinate hypotheses by aid of which facts 
are forced under the main hypothesis, ¢.g., those which explain 
how the horse grew out of the hipperion. The crudest finalists 
have been everywhere outstripped by Evolutionists in dextrous 
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NEARLY a century and a half has elapsed since David Hume 
wrote his famous parody on the reign of Queen Mary Tudor. 
Like all daring and mendacious attacks, it left a vivid impres- 
sion that remains even yet uneffaced, although champions have 
not been wanting to take up the glove in Mary’s quarrel. Fore- 
most among these was Pére Griffet, whose answer to Hume, 
founded on documents the authority of which is unimpeachable, 
gave the historian the lie direct... Thenceforth no writer on 
Mary’s reign could afford to ignore Griffet, or rather the corres- 
pondence which he brought to light; but his refutation of 
course never reached the masses, while Hume’s libellous carica- 
ture is still by far the best known, and most widely popular 
text-book on the subject at the present day. This appears the 
more curious when we reflect that most school-books more than 
ten years old are now-a-days considered out of date. It has not 
been superseded even by Froude’s brilliant and, to say the least, 
distorted picture, although this too has scored a marked 
success. 

The learned Dr. Lingard is universally admitted to be a fair 
exponent of documentary evidence; his judgment is so sober 
that he prefers rather to understate the case for Mary, than to 
risk the imputation of partisanship, but from the dulness of his 
style, as well perhaps as because her character has been already 
prejudged, his rehabilitation of the deeply-maligned Queen has 
attracted little attention. Miss Strickland’s conscientious and 
sympathetic labours in the same field should have done much 
to clear away the mass of obloquy under which Mary’s memory 
lies, the more especially as Miss Strickland wrote as a sincere 
Protestant; but at the time when her Lives of the Queens 
of England appeared, the nation was little inclined to a reversion 
of its verdict, and at the present day, on account of a certain 


1 Nouveaux Eclaircissements sur le régne de Marie Tudor, reine d’ Angleterre. 
Amsterdam, 1766. 
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sentimentality in the handling of her themes, in the style 
of an obsolete taste, her books are scarcely read at all. 

Sir Frederick Madden, Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum, had exceptional opportunities of knowing the material 
relating to Mary’s life there collected, and his /xtroductory 
Memoir to the Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary 
contains many instances of her amiable characteristics, of her 
charity to the poor, her justice and liberality to her dependents, 
her generosity to those near and dear to her, and of her learning 
and piety. But the narrative is limited to the days of her 
youth, and the events of her reign are practically untouched, so 
that we may fairly say that the English people know next to 
nothing of the personal character of one who, if we except 
Queen Victoria, was in personal character the best Queen that 
has sat upon the throne of England—the most patriotic, the most 
religious, the highest principled, the most kind, charitable, and 
benignant. That she was also the most unfortunate should 
scarcely have forfeited for her the esteem of Englishmen. From 
the first blackening of her fame by Foxe, the so-called martyro- 
logist, in the reign of Elizabeth, and the torrent of abuse vomited 
forth against her by John Knox, under the style of “that wicked 
Jezabel of England,” Mary’s memory has suffered the most 
flagrant and systematic injustice. Strype and Burnet foltowed 
Foxe blindly, accepting his dicta without seeking a shadow 
of corroborative evidence. Yet in almost every instance, where 
his testimony has been compared with known facts, it has 
completely fallen to pieces. Thus, his version of Elizabeth’s 
arrest at Ashridge, after the circumstance of her complicity in 
Wyatt’s rebellion had become known to the Queen, is a tissue 
of lies. Mary had been advised to dissemble all knowledge of 
her guilt at that time. She had been told that her sister was 
ill, and she took care to send her own physician and her own 
litter, that the travelling might be made as easy as possible. 
The brutal haste of the summons and the rude entrance into 
Elizabeth’s chamber of the Queen’s messengers at night are 
alike fables. Foxe’s whole bias was on the side of Mary’s 
enemies, a sorry equipment for a writer of history, and all that 
he writes of her reign is dictated by prejudice; although 
in the beginning he is now and again forced to bear 
unwilling testimony to the fact that “the hearts of the 
people were mightily bent unto her.”? When Elizabeth 

1 Vol. vi. p. 388, 
VOL. XCIV. 
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came to the throne, her position was by no means secure; the 
European Powers looked askance at her for her illegitimacy, 
and she could only hope to succeed by appealing to a world 
altogether at variance with Mary’s world. Her popularity 
therefore was largely built up on the ruins of her sister’s, and 
the temptation to curry favour with her by calumniating Mary 
was immense. Moreover, the spirit of the Renaissance was in 
full possession of the world; minds were brimful of the new 
age, and to look back with any degree of toleration was to incur 
the stigma of being old-fashioned. The modes of the day 
before yesterday may be tolerated, but it is only safe to despise 
those of yesterday. 

As Strype and Burnet took Foxe’s veracity for granted, so 
Hume pinned his facile faith on all three, with peculiar additions 
out of his own inner consciousness, equally unsupported by 
facts. Froude followed suite, and it was reserved for a Scotch- 
man and a Presbyterian, Patrick Fraser Tytler, to form an 
independent judgment, and to represent Queen Mary as bearing 
some resemblance to a normal human being. That he should 
do her full justice is perhaps more than we could reasonably 
expect. Still better is the sketch which the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson, of happy memory, drew, as a Protestant clergyman, 
in his Preface to the Calendar of State Papers for 1558, 1559. 

A few instances, before we pass on to give some account of 
the real Mary, will suffice to show the methods by which Hume 
and afterwards Froude have contrived to prejudice the modern 
world against the best and most worthy representative of the 
House-of Tudor. 

To say nothing of the charges of violence, cruelty, malignity, 
and revenge which Hume flings so lightly over his pages, the 
inconsistency of his interpretation of Mary is apparent, when 
having eloquently described her as of a “sour and obstinate 
temper, irritated by contradiction and misfortunes,’ as of “a 
narrow understanding, ignorant and bigoted,” he supposes her 
as looking with favour on a marriage between herself and 
Reginald Pole, on account of his high character for virtue and 
humanity. If indeed Mary were the monster that Hume’s 
fancy painted, she would have cared little for elevation of 
character, “virtue,” or “humanity.” As a matter of fact, it was 
not Mary herself, but her advisers in the Privy Council who 
looked on Pole as a possible suitor for her hand, and as soon as 
the subject was mooted, Pole intimated that it was not his 
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intention to marry.! It is another instance of this inconsistency 
when Hume first describes Mary as “a weak, bigoted woman, 
under the government of priests,” and later in the same para- 
graph says that “she gave indication of resolution and vigour of 
mind, a quality which seems to have been inherent in her 
family.” Without pausing to inquire how a person may be at 
the same time weak-minded and yet resolute and vigorous, we 
turn to Froude. The picture he presents to our astonished 
gaze is that of a ridiculous, love-sick, passionate, stubborn, and 
vindictive virago. He mentions the fact of Cranmer’s approach- 
ing execution, for which Mary is supposed to have longed ever 
since the Archbishop pronounced the divorce between her 
father and mother, and says,” “ Mary, triumphant as she believed 
herself on the question nearest to her heart, had told him 
(Renard) that the melancholy which had weighed upon her 
from her childhood was rolling away ; she had never yet known 
the meaning of happiness, and she was about to be rewarded 
at last.” Froude gives, as his authority for this assertion, a 
passage in a letter from the Imperial Ambassador in London 
to the Emperor Charles V., dated November 17th, 1553, a 
transcript, from which he claims to have quoted, being in the 
Record Office. 

Wiesener was the first to declare that he had been unable to 
find any such passage in the letter referred to, and the present 
writer, having carefully gone through the same, and the other 
despatches of Renard written about that time, has been equally 
unsuccessful in verifying the statement. Needless to say, the 
speech which Froude attributed to Mary or anything approach- 
ing a likeness to it existed only in his fertile imagination. 

Mary’s relations with Elizabeth have also been the subject 
of grotesque travesty on the part of Hume, Froude, and their 
imitators. The reason for this seems to lie as much in the 
desire to exhibit Elizabeth as a martyr, as to represent Mary in 
the least attractive light possible, and it has been done at the 
absolute sacrifice of truth. It would scarcely have appeared 
unnatural, if Mary had entertained for her sister the grudge she 
is supposed by these writers to have cherished all her life long 

1 At one time, before his exile, he had not only contemplated matrimony, but 
had even aspired to Mary’s hand. Among Blessed Margaret Pole’s effects, after her 
execution, was found a coat of arms with those of the Princess Mary and her son 
quartered together—‘‘and about the whole arms was made pansies for Pole, and 


marygolds for my lady Mary.” (See Gairdner, Calendar of State Papers.) 
* History of England, vol, vi. p. 122. 
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The first of a series of humiliations which literally rained upon 
her in her youth, was occasioned by the birth of Elizabeth, 
when she was forced to give up her title of Princess in favour 
of “the little bastard,’ as Anne Boleyn’s daughter was usually 
styled by Chapuys. Besides this, she was compelled to occupy 
the position in Elizabeth’s household, of a kind of dame de 
compagnie, and to give to Elizabeth the title of which she had 
herself been deprived. Nevertheless, on the fall of Anne Boleyn, 
and the consequent disgrace and utter neglect to which her 
child was abandoned, Mary’s was the only voice, besides 
Lady Bryan’s, her governess’s, raised in her favour. At the end 
of a letter to her father, the Princess wrote kindly, and with 
the exercise of some courage: 


My sister Elizabeth is in good health, thanks to our Lord, and such 
a child toward as I doubt not your highness shall have cause to rejoice 
of in time coming, as knoweth Almighty God, who send your Grace 
with the Queen! my good mother, health with the accomplishment of 
your desires. 


The Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary abound in 
entries for presents “to the Lady Elizabeth’s grace,” as well as 
to Prince Edward, and with accounts of sums expended on her 
sister's amusement. During Edward’s reign, frequent letters 
were exchanged between them, of affectionate import, and 
sincere at least on Mary’s part. Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
carefully avoided giving the least sign of attachment to her sister’s 
cause at the time of Northumberland’s plot to deprive Mary of 
the Crown. She pleaded illness, but recovered opportunely to 
share the Queen’s triumph and public entry into London. 
Instead of resenting, as she might well have done, the selfishness 
of this proceeding, Mary placed her by her side, loaded her with 
honours, and caused it to be generally understood that she was 
next in succession. It was only when Elizabeth, by her intrigues 
with the Queen’s enemies, the disaffected Protestant Londoners, 
and the French Ambassador, proved herself unworthy of Mary’s 
confidence, that slowly and with great reluctance, her sister was 
brought to believe in her guilt, long after it was palpable to 
every one else. Even then, Mary showed no other sign of 
displeasure than by sometimes giving precedence to the Duchess 
of Suffolk, the mother of the Lady Jane Grey, and the Countess 


1 Jane Seymour, mother of Edward VI, 
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of Lennox.’ In spite of the constant warnings of the Imperial 
Ambassadors, and the urgent advice of the Emperor, that 
Elizabeth should be placed under arrest, Mary persisted in 
treating her as if she were innocent. For a time, indeed, she 
ceased to call her “my good sister,” and to hold her hand at 
the great Court functions, but when finally she dismissed her to 
her own house, Elizabeth having boldly denied the serious 
accusations brought against her by two of the Privy Councillors, 
she promised that henceforth she would not believe any 
reports circulated to her disadvantage without giving her a 
hearing, embraced her affectionately, and gave her two strings 
of large and magnificent pearls. 

A despatch of Renard’s to the Emperor, dated October 31st, 
1553, states that the Queen had conceived the idea of marrying 
Elizabeth to Courtenay, Earl of Devon, a young nobleman who 
had a short time before aspired to her own hand. Froude, who 
had access to the letter, a transcript of which is in the Record 
Office, nevertheless implies that it met with the strongest 
opposition from the Queen. Without a tittle of authority, he 
makes the following statement : 


Elizabeth, she was determined, should never, never succeed. She 
had spoken to Paget about it, she said, and Paget had remonstrated. 
Paget had said, marry her to Courtenay, recognize her as presumptive 
heir, and add a stipulation if necessary that she becomes a Catholic ; 
but Catholic or no Catholic she said, her sister should never reign in 
England with consent of hers. She was a heretic, a hypocrite, and a 
bastard, and her infamous mother had been the cause of all the 
calamities which had befallen the realm.? 


True as the last sentence is, Mary never said it, yet it is on 
such baseless assertions as these that the whole fabric of her 
supposed character has been raised. After Wyatt’s rebellion, 
when the principal movers in the sedition had accused Elizabeth 
of complicity in their schemes, it would have been a weak- 
minded policy indeed that had left her at large to work further 
mischief. With enough evidence against her to make her guilt 
morally certain, though insufficient for legal conviction, Mary 


1 It is significant of the utter absence of any vindictive feeling in Mary, that she 
not only freely forgave the Duchess of Suffolk for the very active part which she took 
in her daughter’s usurpation, but ever afterwards kept her near her person, treated 
her as a trusted friend, and at her entreaty, also liberated the Duke her husband. It 
is not recorded that the Duchess even interceded with the Queen for the Lady Jane. 

* DP, 126. 
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was puzzled how to act. The Emperor urged that both Courtenay 
and Elizabeth should be executed as the objects of the rising, 
but although Lord Russell admitted having privately conveyed 
letters from Wyatt to Elizabeth, and although Wyatt confessed 
to having written to her more than once, and accused Courtenay 
of being as great a traitor as himself, Elizabeth denied all 
with oaths and curses. It was not till every member of the 
Privy Council had declined the responsibility of taking charge 
of her that Mary sent her to the Tower, where, however, she 
remained for two months only. Sir Henry Bedingfeld then 
kept her in honourable captivity at Woodstock till the following 
year, when she reappeared at Court. Foxe’s account of 
Elizabeth’s arrest and imprisonment, when confronted with 
contemporary documents, resolves itself into fable, and we find 
Gardiner, who had befriended the Princess all through, perhaps 
to screen Courtenay for whom he entertained a great affection, 
imploring her to confess her guilt, and assuring her as an 
inducement, that she would meet with nothing but pardon and 
kindness from the Queen. This he would scarcely have done, 
if Froude were correct in saying that “sooner or later the Queen 
was determined that every one who could be convicted should 
die, and above them all, Elizabeth.” ! 

It would be impossible in the short space of an article to 
enumerate half of the instances in which Mary’s traducers have 
been guilty of falsifying evidence, and of stating as known facts 
figments of their own wilful imaginings. Instead, therefore, of 
pursuing this matter further, let us turn to the other picture— 
that of Mary herself as she is painted in her own letters, as she 
lived in the hearts of the poor and the afflicted, as her friends 
knew and loved her and wrote about her. One of the most 
touching traits in her character was her gratitude to those who 
had been kind to her, especially the servants who had spent years 
in her service or her mother’s. She had scanty means wherewith 
to reward them, but rarely as she begged for herself, she never 
hesitated to appeal to those in authority for them. One of the 
earliest of these appeals was made about the year 1530, when 
Mary was fourteen years old. Henry VIII. had devised a 
scheme for replenishing his impoverished coffers, which would 
at the same time he thought be popular. Every small land- 
owner possessing property to the amount of £40 a year was 
commanded to present himself before the King for the purpose 
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of being honoured with knighthood. The fees which were 
inseparable from the promotion would raise the sum which he 
needed. The enforced honour fell heavily on some whose 
liabilities were greater than their fortunes, and on others who 
lived at a great distance from the Court, and who for various 
reasons found it difficult to attend. Mary’s petition related 
to the latter case, and she wrote to the Chief Secretary 
accordingly. 


Mary Princess. 

Master Cromwell,—In my hearty manner I commend me to you. 
And where I am advertised on the behalf of my servant, Richard 
Wilbram this bearer, that all such as may dispend in lands forty 
pounds a year have in commandment to appear before my most dread 
lord and father the King, and to receive of his Highness the Order of 
Knighthood, among whom my said servant’s father is one, being as I 
am informed near four score years of age, the certainty of whose lands 
my said servant I doubt not will truly declare unto you. 

And forasmuch as I am advertised that all such men shall first 
resort unto you to know the King’s my father’s pleasure further therein, 
I therefore desire and heartily pray you in consideration of the great 
age of my said servant’s father, and also the far distance of his dwelling- 
place, as in Cheshire, to show your loving favour unto him, as well in 
excuse for his non-appearance, as also in all other causes concerning 
the King my father’s pleasure to him for the same. And you, thus 
doing at this my desire, in showing your toward favour and goodness 
unto my servant’s said father, shall deserve my right hearty thanks, 
which shall not be put in oblivion, but remembered hereafter accord- 
ingly. 

From Otford, the 28th day of May.! 

Passing over the many intervening letters which testify all 
of them to Mary’s solicitude for her dependents or her regard 
for her friends, we select the two following as illustrating the 
Princess’s filial piety in her care of those who had been her 
mother’s servants, The first belongs to the year 1537, the 
second to 1547. 


To Lord Cromwell. 

My very good lord,—Because my trust in your goodness will not 
be weary though I do daily molest you with my continual suits, I shall 
most heartily desire the same to have in remembrance mine earnest 
suit made unto you for Mistress Coke, my mother’s old servant, 
touching the farm of Rysbridge, belonging to the new College in 

1 Cotton MS. Vesp. F. xiii. 225, f. 209. Printed in Letters of Royal and 
Mlustrious Ladies, vol, ii. p. 65. 
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Oxford, the warden whereof hath neither used you nor me (as I think) 
gently therein. And therefore, as my sheet-anchor next the King’s 
Majesty, I recommend it wholly to you. And even so beseech our 
Lord to send you no worse to fare than I would myself. 
At the Court, the 15th April. 
Your loving assured friend during my life, 
MarveE.! 

To my Lady Somerset. 

My good Gossip,—After my hearty commendations to you, with 
like desire to hear of the amendment and increase of your good health, 
these shall be to put you in remembrance of mine old suit concerning 
Richard Wood, who was only mother’s servant, when you were one of 
her Grace’s maids. As you know by his application, he hath sustained 
great loss, almost to his utter undoing, without any recompense 
hitherto, which forced me to trouble you with his suit before, whereof 
(I thank you) I had a very good answer, and desire you now to renew 
the same to my lord your husband, for I consider it impossible for him 
to remember such matters, having such a heap of business as he hath. 
Wherefore, I heartily require you to go forward in this suit, till you 
have brought it to an honest end, for the poor man is not able to abide 
long in the city. And thus, my good Nann, I trouble you with myself 
and all mine, thanking you with all my heart for your earnest gentleness 
towards me in all my suits hitherto, reckoning myself out of doubt of 
the continuance of the same. Wherefore, once again I must trouble 
you with my poor George Brickhouse, who was an officer of my 
mother’s wardrobe and beds, from the time of the King my father’s 
coronation, whose only desire is to be one of the Knights of Windsor, 
if all the rooms be not filled ; and-if they be, to have the next reversion, 
in obtaining whereof (in mine opinion) you shall do a charitable deed, 
as knoweth Almighty God, who send you good health, and us shortly 
to meet, to His pleasure. 

From St. John’s, this Sunday in the afternoon, being the 24th April. 

Your loving friend during my life, 
MaARYE.? 

The time had not yet come when Edward’s Government 
harassed and tormented Mary on account of her fidelity to the 
practice of her religion. She was on the best of terms with 
the Protector Somerset, who seems from the Princess’s next 
letter to have granted most of her petitions. 


My Lord,—I heartily thank you for your gentleness showed touching 
my requests late made unto you, whereof I have been advertised by 
my Comptroller, and though I shall leave to trouble you at present 


1 Cotton MS. Vesp. F. xiii. 223, f. 207. Printed in Letters of Royal and 
Lilustrious Ladies, vol. ii. p. 320. 
2 Printed in Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, vol. iii, 
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with the whole number of my said requests, yet I thought it good to 
signify to you my desire for those persons who have served me a very 
long time, and have no kind of living certain. Praying you, my lord, 
according to your gentle promise that they may have pensions, as my 
other servants have, during their lives; for their years be so far passed 
that I fear they shall not enjoy them long. Thus with my hearty 
commendations, as well to yourself as to my Gossip, your wife, I bid 
you both farewell, praying Almighty God to send you both as much 
health and comfort of soul and body as I would wish myself. From 
Beaulieu, the 28th December. 
Your assured friend to my power, 
Marye.! 


Mary did not content herself with merely putting forward 
the claims of her dependents after long years of faithful service, 
but insisted till those claims were recognized and rewarded. 

An example of this is given in the following letter written 
in the autumn of 1548. 


The Lady Mary to Sir William Paget, Comptroller. 

Good Mr. Comptroller,—For as much as my Lord Protector, and 
other of the Council promised me heretofore two knights’ rooms in 
Windsor, the one to take place presently there, and the other at the 
next avoidance, I shall most heartily require you to help that George 
Bygus (Brickhouse), this bearer’s husband, may be now placed there 
and to save the fee thereof accordingly. In doing whereof, you shall 
do unto me much pleasure, which with your other gentleness showed 
to me in times past, I trust to thank you for at our next meeting. 
And thus, for lack of leisure at this present, I will bid you farewell with 
my hearty commendations both to yourself and your good wife. 
Scribbled at Beaulieu, the 17th October. 

Your assured friend to my power, 
MARYE.? 

When Mary became Queen, the necessity for petitions of 
course ceased, and she was able to dispense freely whatever 
means were at her disposal. But the record of her kind acts 
is even fuller than before, and in spite of the cares and business 
of State, we find her visiting the poor and the sorrowful in their 
own homes, having a regard for the interests of the poor 
country people, and delighting to converse with them as if she 
were no greater than they. 

The great royal progresses throughout the country, for which 
Henry VIII., and more especially Elizabeth, were so famous, 

? Printed by Miss Strickland, vol. iii. p. 394. 


* Smith MS. 68, f. 32. Bodleian Library. Printed in Letters of Royal and 
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were often a heavy tax upon the country people. In the time 
of hay-making or harvesting, it was a serious inconvenience to 
them to be pressed into the royal service, and to have their 
horses and waggons seized for the transport of household stuff 
and provisions. As often as not, they received little or no 
compensation, while their beasts were so fatigued with the 
additional labour, that a further loss of time was entailed before 
they could use them again. Mary seldom went in progress, 
and when she did, was careful not to trouble and vex her 
subjects at times when their well-being for the whole year 
depended on their industry. If ever she discovered that her 
Comptroller had not acted fairly by them, she was extremely 
indignant, and did not rest till she saw the poor folk righted. 
She would visit them in their homes, accompanied by two or 
three of her ‘ladies, sit down familiarly and inquire into their 
manner of living, talking kindly to them, while the poor man 
ate his supper after his day’s work in the fields, little thinking 
that he was confiding his troubles to the Queen; for Mary 
would have no special ceremony paid to her by her suite, in 
order not to embarrass and confuse him. The help she afforded 
her poor neighbours was always substantial and well-advised. 
If they were over-burdened with children, she not merely 
dispensed alms, but took care to advise them to live thriftily, 
bring up their boys and girls in the fear of God, and often 
apprenticed them to some honest trade, so that they might be 
able to earn their living, and better their condition. 


This she did [writes the author of a charming autobiography of the 
time] in a poor carpenter’s house, and the house of the widow of a 
husbandman.. And in this sort did she pass some hours with the poor 
neighbours, with much plainness and affability ; they supposing them 
all to be queen’s maids, for there seemed no difference. _ And if 
any complaints were made she commended the remembrance very 
particularly to Jane Dormer.! 

It was not to the poor only that Mary showed this kindness 
and sympathy. All sorts and conditions of men experienced 
her help and sympathy in their hour of need. A delightful 
instance of her overflowing love and pity appeared lately, in an 
article on Harrow School in the Quarterly Review for January, 
1899. The writer says: 


1 The Life of Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria. By Henry Clifford. Transcribed 
from the Ancient Manuscript in the possession of Lord Dormer by the late 
Canon E. E, Estcourt, and edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, of the Society of 


Jesus. 
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Further evidence of the existence of the school prior to the date 
originally assigned to it is found in a letter of the Roper family, which 
is worthy of notice as a proof of the tender charity of a queen, of whom 
little good has been recorded. It was after the death of one of the 
family, who had been keeper of Enfield Chase, Hyde Park, and 
Marylebone Forest, when, as the quaintly told story runs— 

“Queen Mary came into our house within a little of my father’s 
death, and found my mother weeping, and took her by the hand and 
lifted her up—for she neeled—and bad her be of good cheer, for her 
children should be well provided for. Afterward my brother Richard 
and I being the two eldest were sent to Harrow to school, and were 
there till we were almost men.” 


We cannot forbear quoting one example of Mary’s care for 
the honour and good repute of those about her, which made 
her Court the purest and most God-fearing of any in Europe. 
The following anecdote shows also the tactful manner in which 
she administered rebuke, when rebuke was necessary. 


Queen Mary being in the gallery ready to go to the chapel, within 
the traverse, the Lord William Howard, Lord Chamberlain being with 
her, he taking his leave ; without the traverse stood the maids of honour, 
expecting to wait on the queen to the chapel. Mrs. Frances Neville 
standing next to the traverse, the Lord Chamberlain passing by, a merry 
gentleman, took her by the chin, saying: “ My pretty [a word 
unfit for repetition] how dost thou?” Which the queen saw and heard, 
the traverse being drawn. The queen gone forth, finding her farthingale 
at her foot loose, made sign to Mrs. Neville to pin it, which, kneeling 
down she did. The queen then took her by the chin, as he had done, 
saying: ‘God-a-mercy, my pretty .” She hearing the queen say 
thus, so blushed as she seemed to be astonished, replying: “‘ Madam, 
what says your majesty?” still upon her knees, and seemed to be much 
troubled. The queen answered, “ What is the matter? Have I said 
or done more than the Lord Chamberlain did? And may notI beas 
bold with thee as he?” She replied: “ My Lord Chamberlain is an idle 
gentleman, and we respect not what he saith or doth; but your majesty, 
from whom I think never any heard such a word, doth amaze me, either in 
jest or earnest to be called so by you. A is a wicked misliving 
woman.” The queen took it, “Thou must forgive me; for I meant 
thee no harm.” ! 

If we wonder (and who can help wondering?) that such a 
woman should have been wilfully, persistently, effectually 
represented to posterity as possessing no redeeming quality, 
no amiable trait in a character made up of inhuman cruelty, 
fierce bigotry and hatred, we are precisely in the position of 


1 The Life of Jane Dormer, p. 167. 
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those who having known Queen Mary, lived to see her memory, 
as it were, trampled underfoot and her name turned into a 
reproach. 

But what are we to say about her treatment of heretics? 
This, of course, is the question which will occur to the mind of 
many who are willing to admit that in many ways Mary has 
been the victim of the fierce hatred of the Puritans. The 
subject is a large one, and will be dealt with amply in a 
forthcoming Life of Queen Mary. Suffice it here to indicate 
a few points which tend to the general understanding of 
the case, and which must greatly minimize her share of the 
responsibility. Lingard estimates that in the space of four 
years, something fewer than two hundred persons perished in 
the flames for their religious opinions, a fact which in an age 
of religious toleration fills our minds with horror. But the 
sixteenth century was not an age of religious toleration, neither 
indeed was the greater part of the seventeenth, including 
Cromwell’s Protectorate. The reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., were all disgraced 
in the eyes of the modern world by religious persecution, 
but at least it should be remembered that there were important 
differences between the persecutions of Mary and those of the 
Protestant sovereigns, which render the former, if censurable, 
at all events less censurable than the latter. The Protestant 
sovereigns persecuted men of quiet life after refusing to abandon 
the religion of their forefathers, and persecuted them in a spirit 
of passionate animosity. Mary persecuted raging fanatics 
who were not only abandoning the ancient faith, but were 
endeavouring to render its practice impossible to others, and 
were in that view engaged in persistent plots against her throne 
and against public order, and in incessant outrages on the 
religious feelings of the Catholics. 

There is abundant evidence of this misbehaviour on the 
part of the Reformers which provoked the sad persecutions of a 
reign which otherwise might have been noted for its mildness. 
It commenced with the plot to substitute Lady Jane Grey for the 
rightful heir, and this plot was followed by others in which we 
have seen that Elizabeth was herself compromised. In 1555, too, 
a boy named Featherstone was made to personate Edward VI., 
in order to dispute Mary’s right to the throne. Seditious and 
treasonable books such as John Knox’s Blast against the 
monstrous Regimen of Women, Goodman’s Superior Magistrate, 
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in which the traitor Wyatt was invoked as a martyr, Pognet’s 
treatise on Politic Power, were busily circulated by the heretics, 
and roused the spirit of revolt in the minds of the people. This 
spirit, the outcome of the policy of the two preceding reigns, 
was only too ready to avail itself of the shibboleth, liberty of 
conscience, and of the 270 persons estimated by Foxe as having 
suffered during Mary’s reign for their religious opinions, many 
were, quite apart from their religious opinions, traitors, assassins, 
and perjurers. 

That this is no exaggeration is proved by reference to many 
contemporary records. A few instances may be given here. 
The Venetian Ambassador, writing to the Doge and Senate,} 
says: 

Certain knaves in this country endeavour daily to disturb the peace 
and quiet and present state of the kingdom, so as if possible to induce 
some novelty and insurrection, there having been publicly circulated of 
late throughout the City a “‘ Dialogue” written and printed in English, 
full of seditions and scandalous things against the religion and govern- 
ment, also against the Council, the Parliament, and chiefly against their 
Majesties’ persons. 


Wriothesley and Machyn both chronicle an attack made 
upon a priest at the altar-rails ; the former says: 


The 4 of April being Easter Day (1555) was a lewd fact done in 
the parish church of St. Margaret, Westminster. Sir John Sheulter, 
priest, ministering the sacrament to the parishioners, and holding the 
chalice in his left hand, one William Branch a/ias called Flower in a 
serving man’s coat suddenly drew a wood knife, and struck the priest 
on the head, that the blood ran down, and fell both on the chalice and 
on the consecrated bread. The said person was apprehended and 
committed to the Gate Tower in Westminster.” 


Michael, the Venetian Ambassador, in relating this outrage 
in his official letter to his Government, adds that the priest 


fell as if dead, causing such an uproar and tumult, in part from the 
shrieks of the women, and the multitudes of persons present, who 
pursued the man as if to put him to death. It was thought for a 
moment that the English had risen for the purpose of massacring the 
Spaniards, and all the other foreigners who lived in that quarter. The 
man was seized and burnt for the assault on the 24th April following, 
outside St. Margaret’s Church.’ 

1 May 6, 1555. Rawdon Brown, Venetian Calendar, under this date. 

2 Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 127. 

% Rawdon Brown, Venetian Calendar. 
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Holinshed, Strype, and Stow all tell a story of a fraud 
perpetrated by the enemies of the Queen, her religion, and her 
marriage. Strange sounds were heard to issue from a house in 
Aldersgate Street, interspersed with obscure words, perfectly 
incomprehensible, until they were interpreted by certain persons 
who were in the secret. These persons told the crowds assembled 
in front of the house, that what they heard was the voice of the 
Holy Ghost, warning a wicked and perverse generation. It 
inveighed against the marriage of the Queen and the impiety of 
the Mass; and the citizens were threatened with war, famine, 
pestilence, and earthquakes. The tumult in consequence of this 
voice became so great, that the magistrates ordered the front 
wall of the house to be demolished, when a young woman 
named Elizabeth Crofts crept out of a hiding-place, and con- 
fessed that she had been hired to commit the fraud. She was 
put in the pillory, but afterwards pardoned, and sent home.! 

“The reason why I write this,” said the biographer of Jane 
Dormer, “is to answer the voice of my countrymen in so 
strangely exalting the Lady Elizabeth, and so basely depressing 
Queen Mary.” 

Sir Aubrey de Vere, in his beautiful poem J/ary Tudor, 
struck a true chord when he put into the mouth of the unhappy 
Queen the prophetic words: 

Vampyre calumny 


Shall prey on my remains. My name shall last 
To fright the children of the race I love. 


J. M. STONE. 


1 Stow, p. 624. 2 Pisy. 
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II, 

SOME years ago a pamphlet—published anonymously, but 
known to be the work of a prominent journalist—created some 
sensation in the Catholic world of England. It was called 
We Catholics, and was intended to demonstrate, as indeed it 
did, that in every department of the life of the day the Church 
was abundantly represented. This was carried out with much 
care and comprehensiveness—indeed, as an unpleasant person 
remarked, it only wanted a reference to the proportion of 
Catholics who had been imprisoned or hanged, to make it 
absolutely complete. I do not know whether the pamphlet 
can still be obtained, and I have no intention of emulating 
its completeness. That Catholics have the confidence of the 
Government and take their share in administering the laws 
of the country is sufficiently indicated by the fact that we have 
a Catholic Postmaster-General and a Catholic Lord Chief 
Justice ; the Commander of the British forces in South Africa 
and the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty are converts to the 
Church ; and in every department of the State, as well as in 
the arts and sciences, the Church is adequately represented. 
This representation, indeed, is often in excess of numerical 
proportion, and in one department—that of the press—has 
given rise to perfectly groundless fears on the part of a section 
of the Protestant public, and has called forth gloomy prophecies 
and dire vaticinations. Exaggerated and absurd as _ these 
warnings and fears have been shown to be by the testimony 
of those—none of them Catholics—who are most capable of 
judging, it is undoubtedly true that at the present time Catholics 
take a prominent part in forming the literature of the country, 
and that things Catholic occupy no small share of its attention. 

This fact bears in more than one way upon the question of 
Catholic progress in England. That Protestants are fully 
convinced of the importance of the press as a means of 
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influencing religious opinion is sufficiently demonstrated by 
their strenuous appeals for funds with which to prosecute their 
literary propaganda. How far folk are actually influenced by 
Protestant literature may fairly be questioned. For something 
like a hundred years the country has been flooded with millions 
of publications of every class—sermons, lectures, fictions, tracts, 
leaflets—having for their sole object the denunciation of Popery 
and of what the writers consider a form of Popery known at 
various times as Puseyism, Anglicanism, or Ritualism. The 
present “crisis,” as it is called, in the Established Church is 
sufficient evidence of the failure of this propaganda, supported 
as it has been by men of position, intelligence, and literary 
attainment, and as it still is by numerous societies and a lavish 
expenditure of funds. At the present time, it is hardly too 
much to say that, at any rate in the Church of England, the 
old-fashioned orthodox Protestantism has hardly a single repre- 
sentative of importance in the world of literature. The text- 
books of the party are such works as Dr. Wylie’s Héstory of 
Protestantism, which was characterized by the Atheneum as 
“a partisan pamphlet in three big volumes, full of exploded 
fables, which had better never have been published” !—and 
which fully merits this description; and Mr. Walter Walsh’s 
Secret History of the Oxford Movement—a work which owes its 
large circulation to its attractive title and to the previous 
ignorance of those to whom the statements it contains—familiar 
enough, so far as accurate, to those who have troubled them- 
selves to become acquainted with them—have come as a 
revelation. The avowed fiction of the party is represented by 
the numerous tales of Miss Emily S. Holt, which have been 
reprinted and boomed by an astute publisher as of special 
efficacy against the rising tide of Romanism ; and such stories 
as St. Mary’s Convent, or Chapters in the Life of a Nun, which 
was analyzed in this Review for November, 1895.” It is significant 
as showing the value set upon such works at the present time 
by comparatively educated Protestants, that this preposterous 
tale, originally published at a penny, is now issued as a shilling 
volume. A far lower depth is reached by certain publications 
of Mr. John Kensit, which by their obscenity and indecency 
appeal to a class otherwise provided for by Maria Monk, and 
owe much of their popularity to reasons other than religious. 
I should not refer to these were it not that they are approved, 





1 Athenaum, May 10, 1880. 2 See Protestant Fiction, chapter i.’ 
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supported, and circulated by persons and societies otherwise 
of undoubted respectability, and that their publisher is regarded 
by many.Protestants as one specially raised up by Providence 
to be a champion of Protestantism in these degenerate days. 

So far, however, as even the most ignorant and fanatical 
Protestant literature is the outcome of an honest dread of 
Popery, it bears testimony to the recognition of the growing 
power and influence of Catholicism. The High Churchman says 
that the fear is exaggerated and unwarranted ; but, reasonable 
or not, it is there, and, as we all know, is not confined to the 
“Protestant woman” and her friends. Whatever we may think 
of Dr. Horton’s statements and of the arguments by which he 
supports them, there is no reason to doubt his sincerity when 
he thinks “England’s danger” lies in a possible return to Popery, 
It is only enemies who are considered dangerous and therefore 
important, who evoke active opposition; other antagonists 
are ignored or treated with silent contempt. 

The fact that this literature in the aggregate, including an 
array of weekly and monthly periodicals whose raison d’élre is 
antagonism to Popery, real or supposed, has in no way stemmed 
the Romeward tide, might be taken to show that the influence 
of books and pamphlets is but slight. On the other hand, it is 
certain that the equally active propaganda of the High Church 
party has been attended with great success—a fact largely 
accounted for by its more Christian tone, its greater literary 
ability, its more attractive presentment, its wider charity, and 





the disinterestedness of its authors. Protestant propagandism 
and the purse have always been intimately connected ; were the 
support of the latter withdrawn, most of the agents of the 
former would retire into private life. 


In the former section of this paper I pointed out that those 
whose object it is to minimize the progress of the Church 
in this country base their contention on the question of numbers, 
and find that no progress is possible in the absence of numerical 
progress. I have shown that the deductions drawn are fallacious; 
and I now proceed to call attention to the undoubted advance 
which the Church has made in one very important direction— 
the influence which she undoubtedly exercises upon the press 
of the country : and this I propose to consider first in reference 
to one class of literature, and then with regard to literature in 
general. 

VOL. XCIV. K 
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If it be true that now-a-days public opinion is influenced by 
the novel rather than the sermon, the frequency with which 
Catholicism figures in fiction is in itself no insignificant testi- 
mony to the position which it holds in public estimation. In 
novels, more than in any class of literature, are reflected the 
views current at the time they are written, and it is remarkable 
that in the three most important novels of 1898, none of them 
written by a Catholic, Catholicism is a prominent factor. It 
cannot be said that the Catholicism of Mr. George Moore’s 
heroine, Evelyn Innes, was of a kind to be held up for admira- 
tion or imitation ; yet, as in the case of a more recent work to 
be referred to later, the “ poor scruples” which it engendered in 
her mind were sufficient to induce Evelyn to abandon a life of 
sin, and to enter a convent. There is to be a sequel to this 
story, and it may well be that Evelyn will leave the religious 
life and return to the world which she had abandoned; 
but, even should such be the case, the Catholic religion will 
have been one of the most powerful influences in the story. 
Moreover, Evelyn’s repentance is the direct outcome of the 
confessional, and the confessor under whose direction she 
acted is a person very different from the Protestant notion of 
a priest. The confessional, again, is the most prominent agency 
in Mr. Robert Buchanan’s Father Anthony. From a Catholic 
standpoint, Father Anthony’s action is open to criticism, and 
we should lose confidence in the infrangibility of the seal of 
confession if it were not kept more inviolate than it is by 
Mr. Buchanan’s hero. But the author is honestly convinced, 
and does. his best to convince his readers, that the seal 
cannot be broken, even under the most trying circumstances, 
and he successfully conveys that impression to the Protestant 
mind. In other words, two out of the three most popular 
novels of the year deal, not incidently but prominently, with 
the confessional, and in each its influence is represented in an 
attractive and edifying form—the author of each being a 
Protestant, catering for a Protestant, or at any rate a non- 
Catholic, public. 

The last of the three is on different lines,and may have 
produced a less favourable impression. Catholics themselves 
are divided in opinion as to Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Helbeck 
of Bannisdale, and it may well be that non-Catholics also are 
differently affected by it. So far as my own opinion is worth 
anything, it coincides with those which regard the influence of 
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the book as likely to be favourable rather than otherwise ; and 
this because, so far as I have had an opportunity of judging, 
outsiders, whatever they may think of Helbeck’s narrowness 
upon which the author insists with unnecessary emphasis, 
admire his adhesion to his principles. Catholics feel that such 
a man could not have married Laura, but this will not strike 
Protestants in the same way; while incidentally there are 
passages—about the Mass, for example—showing a high appre- 
ciation of the Catholic attitude towards that august mystery, 
and as far removed as possible from the offensive mode of 
dealing with the subject which is dear to the vulgar class of 
Protestant. But even if the effect of the book be regarded as 
unfavourable to Catholicism, the story is in itself a tribute 
to the position which Catholicism occupies in the religious life 
of the day. 

The first half of the present year has seen a further develop- 
ment in the same direction. Instead of three novels by 
Protestant writers dealing with things Catholic, we have two 
Catholic authors, introduced by Protestant publishers, bringing 
out stories which have in the ordinary course found their way 
into subscription libraries and have been favourably reviewed in 
the daily and weekly press—novels which, if not in the first 
rank, are the most important the year has so far produced. 
Dr. Barry’s The Two Standards is perhaps less largely concerned 
with Catholicism than any of the three I have mentioned for 
1898; but the Church is there, and her influence is felt and 
indeed dominates at an important crisis in the book. 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s One Poor Scruple, however, is frankly 
advertised by its publishers as a “Roman Catholic novel ;” its 
characters are mostly Catholic, as is the atmosphere of the 
book ; the “poor scruple” on which the whole story turns is 
one which none but a Catholic would have felt—that which 
prevents the marriage by a Catholic worldly woman of an 
“innocent divorcee:” and here again the confessional and its 
influence are prominently brought forward. A third story by 
a Catholic writer, which made its first appearance in this 
Review, inferior as it is to the two others in importance, may 
yet be mentioned here; for, although frankly controversial, 
By the Grey Sea takes rank among the books provided for the 
ordinary novel-reader, and is produced by a publisher of 
ordinary literature. 

These volumes, however, by no means exhaust the contribu- 
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tions of converts to the fiction of the day. Mrs. Craigie (“ John 
Oliver Hobbes”) admittedly stands in the foremost rank of 
modern novelists; her last book (Zhe School for Saints) is 
largely occupied with Catholic concerns: and the hero, of 
whose fortunes we are shortly to hear more, follows his distin- 
guished creator in becoming a convert to the Catholic creed. 
The translator of Ex Route and La Cathédrale is also a convert, 
and has told us in a touching sonnet how he has found in the 
Church his rest and his only home: and the author of these 
works, even if a Catholic by birth, may be considered as 
having but recently adopted the practice of religion. I am 
not sure whether Henri Sienkiewicz is a Catholic, but it 
is certain that Quo Vadis, with its prominent presentment of 
St. Peter as the Apostle of Rome, is written from a Catholic 
standpoint. The Catholic element is not conspicuous in 
Mrs. Katherine Tynan Hinkson’s books, but she has never 
made any secret of her creed. It would not be difficult to 
name others of our popular novelists who profess and practise 
the ancient faith, but the recent action of a well-known publish- 
ing body—to which I shall refer later—renders it undesirable 
to mention their names, inasmuch as their religious profession 
is not matter of common knowledge. But the list would be 
singularly incomplete if no reference were made to Mr. Marion 
Crawford, whose novels have for a long course of years delighted 
the reading public, and whose recent history of Catholic 
Rome (Ave Roma Immortalis), with its tribute of sympa- 
thetic and respectful homage to the Sovereign Pontiff, has 
obtained for him an extension of his already wide circle of 
admirers. 

The progress of Catholicism in general literature is mani- 
fested in various ways. To the very considerable output of 
books and pamphlets written by Catholics either for their co- 
religionists or with the definite object of instructing Protestants 
in the Faith, either by teaching Catholic truth or demonstrating 
Protestant error, I do not propose to refer. But it is important 
to note the prominence given to the discussion of Catholic 
matters by non-Catholics, often in a friendly and unprejudiced 
spirit, in reviews, magazines, and newspapers, and the contri- 
butions by well-known Catholic writers to these reviews; the 
vast amount of work by Catholics whose names are withheld 
from publication, or who are not known to belong to the 
household of the Faith; and the comparative prominence given 
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to Catholic matters in the daily newspapers—perhaps in some 
respects the most important testimony to Catholic progress. 
This is not, as Dr. Horton asserted, the result of a Catholic 
conspiracy to control the press through the agency of reporters 
trained at Maynooth, nor because Catholics on the press are 
numerically strong—as a matter of fact, the press-men who 
profess any religious belief are mostly Nonconformists, and the 
policy of a paper is controlled, not by its reporters, but by its 
editorial staff. Catholic matters are reported simply because, 
as a reporter told me, they are “good copy”—the Pope is a 
more interesting figure in the world than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury: and “good copy,” as every one knows, consists 
of such things as are of general interest. 

The leading reviews, The Nineteenth Century, The Contem- 
porary Review, The National Review, and others, always 
contain one or more articles by Catholic writers or upon matters 
of special interest to Catholics—a Protestant writer points out, 
for example, that in those for this July are to be found 
no fewer than six such articles. Every one knows that the 
Quarterly owes some of its most brilliant contributions to a 
Catholic pen, by no means the only one engaged in its service. 
It may be said that in many—perhaps in most—of such work 
there is no indication of the religion of the writer. This is 
true; but there is at any rate an absence of that anti-Catholic 
prejudice which was wont to find its way into articles of 
general interest—such, for example, as accounts of foreign 
travel, which were formerly tainted by insular prejudice and 
Protestant misunderstanding, but which now, even when written 
by Protestants, seldom contain anything calculated to offend. 
The attacks upon the religion of Italy or Spain, for example, 
which at one time disfigured our standard guide-books to 
those countries have almost disappeared ; and the spread of 
education and of culture, coupled with the steadily increasing 
influence of the High Church party, has at least brought 
about a wider toleration and a greater willingness to believe 
in the sincerity and to acknowledge the attractiveness of 
beliefs and observances with which the writer is not in personal 
sympathy. 

The prominent position on the press occupied by Catholic 
writers has a more intimate relation to the question of progress 
than is at first sight apparent; for the majority of the names 
well known to the general reader are those of converts. Wilfrid 
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and Alice Meynell, C. Kegan Paul, “John Oliver Hobbes,” 
Lionel Johnson, Virginia M. Crawford, St. George Mivart—are 
but a few of such names; and if we add to these the children 
of converts, of whom Mr.and Mrs. Wilfrid Ward may be taken 
as types, the list will be materially increased. When we are told 
that the Church’s losses by “leakage” counterbalance her gains, 
we must take into account the quality of the material, remember- 
ing too that those whom we lose, with few exceptions, adopt no 
other form of belief. 

But the Catholics whom we know to be such by no means 
exhaust the number of those who contribute to the literature 
of the day—either anonymously or in their own names, which 
are not recognized to be those of Catholics. I abstain from 
calling attention to these, and that for a sufficient reason. 
One result of. the recent revival of religious bigotry has been 
the issue of an edict by the Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society by which “known Roman Catholics” are prohibited from 
writing in the publications of that body. For some time past 
certain narrow-minded persons have called attention to the 
absence from the Society’s periodical publications of those per- 
versions of history which are essential to the Protestant position ; 
and the adoption of a definitely anti-Catholic tone was announced 
in a circular which formed the basis of an article in this Review 
for December, 1898. If the new prohibition referred only to 
articles dealing with religious or historical matters, it might be 
considered reasonable; but the- letter I have before me is 
addressed by the editor of Zhe Girl’s Own Paper—who is 
himself, as all who know him are aware, as free from blame 
in the matter as he is from bigotry—to a convert lady who had 
for some years past contributed to that magazine articles on 
hygiene and home-nursing—subjects for which she holds the 
National Health Society’s certificates. Both Zhe Boy’s and The 
Girl’s Own Paper are largely circulated in Catholic schools and 
families, and it is well that this new regulation should be known. 
Who can doubt that, if the Protestant ascendancy were again 
established, the well-known inscription would once more be 
placed over the gates of Derry? 

One further evidence of Catholic influence in literature may 
be found in the writings of such men as Laurence Housman 
and Eugene Mason in verse, and of numerous essayists and 
story-tellers who invest their work with so Catholic an atmos- 
phere that it sometimes deceives even Catholics themselves. 
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Mr. Mallock’s essays, which in their revised and collected form 
have helped many into the Church, set the fashion in this 
direction ; and the recent pseudonymous volume, A Reported 
Change in Religion, is an important contribution to the same 
class of literature. The cultured agnostic, both in writing and 
conversation, echoes Mr. Mallock’s dictum that the Catholic 
Church is “the only religious system capable of appealing to 
or of appeasing the wants of the present day ;” and from his 
standpoint, as from that of what is called culture, Protestantism 
as a religious force may be compared to an extinct volcano. 
The advanced Anglican movement, whatever its bearing upon 
Catholicism, has given the déath-blow to Protestantism within 
the Establishment, not only by having attracted to itself the 
most zealous, cultured, and able section of Anglicans, but by 
its steady advance in a Catholic direction. Even those who 
deprecate excesses and whose doctrinal teaching is of the most 
indefinite character, shrink from identifying themselves with 
the rowdyism, vulgarity, bigotry, and ignorance which, in 
varying degrees, characterize present-day Protestantism in the 
Church of England. This is manifest if we glance at the names 
of those who represent Anglicanism at Protestant meetings. 
At the “Grand United Protestant Demonstration” held this 
year in the Albert Hall, the highest ecclesiastical dignity whose 
presence could be secured was a Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
That meeting sounded the death-knell of Protestantism in the 
Establishment. 

The steady growth of education in art and the increased 
facilities for travel; the growth in our knowledge of English 
history, as set forth in the publications of such bodies as the 
Early English Text Society, the Henry Bradshaw Society, and 
the Rolls Series of historical publications—all these, and many 
more that might be cited, indicate that the impetus in a Catholic 
direction given by the Oxford Movement has been and is 
steadily increasing. Men of culture as far removed from the 
Church as Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, point their Unitarian hearers 
to the beauty and attractiveness of the medizval ideals as set 
forth by Dante and St. Francis of Assisi; the reverent study 
of the great Italian master has involved a fuller knowledge of, 
and therefore greater sympathy with, the belief in which he 
lived and died; the enthusiasm among Protestants for the 
“Poor Man of Assisi” almost amounts to a cultus—edition 
after edition of his biography and of his “Little Flowers” 
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issues from the Protestant press, and the Editor of the Clarzon 
echoes, almost in the same words, the wish of the late Poct 
Laureate : 


Sweet St. Francis of Assisi! would that he were here again ! 


I have referred to the result of modern historical studies as 
favourable to Catholicism—not on account of the bias of the 
writers, but because of the facts brought to light. This may be 
seen in many directions. The Bishop of London’s //estory of 
the Popes is not written from a Catholic standpoint, but many 
a Protestant after reading it will echo the exclamation of one 
who said: “I never thought so well of the Popes before!” 
Dom Aidan Gasquet’s revision of Cobbett’s Hzstory of the 
Reformation convinced him that Cobbett was largely influenced 
by Lingard,.whose work, the impartiality of which is generally 
admitted, he had evidently taken as a guide; and the fairness 
of the contributions to historical knowledge for which we have 
to thank such men as Father Morris, Father Bridgett, Father 
Gerard, and notably the eminent Benedictine already named, 
has been recognized by scholars. It is impossible not to see in 
Dean Spence’s attractive book on The Church of England the 
influence of Dom Gasquet’s classical volume on The English 
Monasteries ; and although the Dean is true to the brief which, 
as might be expected from his position, he holds for the Estab- 
lishment, the whole tone of his work is in marked contrast to 
anything which could have beef expected from the firm which 
published and even in these days is not ashamed to re-issue 
Dr. Wylie’s notorious Hestory of Protestantism. It is only fair 
to suppose that they would not have done this but for their 
possession of a large serics of not quite worn-out blocks, and 
that they could not resist the temptation to utilize the 
“Protestant revival.” “How oft the sight of means to do 
ill-deeds makes ill-deeds done!” It is to a Catholic pen that 
we owe the most popular History of Our Own Times, 
and its author, Mr. Justin McCarthy, has for many years 
been a prominent contributor to various branches of modern 
literature. 

This summary of the progress of Catholicism in the English 
press, imperfect as it assuredly is, is nevertheless sufficient to 
show that, if we are not making way in numbers, we are 
advancing in influence, and that in a quarter in which for 
centuries has been occupied by our enemies. It would be easy 
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to multiply evidence by showing, for example, the readiness 
with which the local press throughout the country opens its 
columns to refutations of attacks upon Catholic faith or practice ; 
but this is unnecessary. At the foundation of the English 
character lics a love of fair-play; and when the super- 
structures raised by ignorance, bigotry, and prejudice have 
been removed, there may arise upon that foundation the palace 


of truth. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 


P.S.—In my last article (p. 77, |. 8), instead of ‘ Methodism 
is declining,” read “ Methodism . . . is losing members.” No doubt 
it gains some members also. My argument is that as Methodism is 
thought by the writer quoted from the Sunday Magazine to be 
“stronger to-day than it has ever been,” although it loses one member 
in twelve annually apart from losses by death or emigration, so in 
spite of our losses, we may be in a much stronger position to-day than 


a few years ago. 








Concerning Lourdes and Pilgrimages. 
—<———_. 


BEAUTIFUL in situation, the joy of sad souls, after her long 
warfare Lourdes stands secure in her hollow amidst the high 
mountains of Bigorre. Thither, as to Jerusalem of old, the faithful 
tribes go up year after year, with praise and prayers and votive 
offerings. Nor is it in the steps of believers only that the renais- 
sance of religious mysticism, feeling after some spiritual experi- 
ence that might open up a fresh outlook for the human race, 
is turning towards the scene of Bernadette’s vision. Repre- 
sentatives of every kindred, and of every tongue, credulous, 
doubting, unbelieving, come to gaze upon this new Pool of 
Bethesda, where the “hungry are filled with good things, and 
the rich sent empty away.” 

From earliest times the history of Lourdes has been asso- 
ciated with miracle and wonder. 

Rising abruptly above the old town, with its dark streets 
and roofs of rough-hewn slate, the ancient castle, reared on a 
solid rock, keeps watch and ward over quiet valley and green 
hill-sides crowned with churches enshrining other victories than 
those of war. It has seen far different service. The key to the 
fertile province of Bigorre, its possession was fiercely contested 
by rival invaders. 

Tradition says that Charlemagne himself besieged the castle, 
then held by the Saracens. Threatened by starvation, the 
garrison was on the point of yielding, when suddenly an eagle 
appeared hovering over the keep, bearing live fish in his mouth, 
which he dropped into the citadel. The siege continued, but 
when Charlemagne prevailed, the Saracens, converted by the 
miracle, were baptized. Their Prince received the name of 
Louis, and the town, then called Mirambel, was henceforth 
known as Lordes or Lourdes. 

Early in the thirteenth century, Lourdes with its castle 
passed into the hands of the English, by whom it was well and 
truly held for more than two hundred years. Du Guesclin 
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hurled the chivalry of France against its solid masonry in vain. 
The Black Prince, whose name tradition in this part of France 
still links with deeds of half miraculous daring, was closely 
associated with Lourdes. By him the governorship of Lourdes 
Castle was entrusted to a certain Pierre Armand, a natural 
brother of Gaston Phcebus, then reigning in the little kingdom 
of Béarn. Gaston sent for his brother, and, reminding him of 
what blood he was, ordered him to surrender Lourdes to the 
Duc d’Anjou. “Sir, replied Armand, “I am of your blood, 
but my faith is to the King of England.” Thereupon Gaston 
drew his sword and pierced Armand to the heart. “ Puzs apres 
commanda le comte qu'il fut mis dans la fosse, et il le fut, et 
la mourut, car il fut pauvrement curé de ses plates.” So says 
Froissart, too courtly wise to comment on the doings of his 
princely patron. Gaston gained nothing by his_ treachery. 
The English garrison held the fortress, going out to fight with 
their cry of “St. George for Lourdes!” that was said to make 
them invincible. Not until 1408 did the fortress again pass into 
French keeping. At that period the tide of war had rolled in 
other directions. Battered and bruised, Lourdes was left in 
peace to heal her of her wounds. Then came the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century, and once more the cannons’ roar broke 
the silence of her hills. But Lourdes Castle was well-nigh 
impregnable, and its defenders, steadfast to the Faith, only 
surrendered .after Henry IV. had abjured Protestantism. A 
little later, its days of warfare past, the dismantled fortress was 
used as a place of meeting for the Estates of Bigorre, and in 
Louis XIV.’s time it became a State prison. Amongst others, 
Pére Lacombe, famous as Madame Guyon’s director, was con- 
fined here. Long afterwards, Napoleon, in contempt of inter- 
national law, used the castle as a prison for Lord Elgin, who, 
when Ambassador at Constantinople, was taken prisoner as he 
was journeying to Bagnéres de Bigorre in search of health. 
This, briefly, is the story of ancient Lourdes. About 
modern Lourdes a whole literature has grown up. But in this 
too little is made of the fact that this place, although at the time 
of the apparition fallen into neglect, was no village hamlet, but 
a border town whose history was rooted in a great past. Where 
the invader has passed and where divers races have contended 
for mastery, a mark is necessarily left upon a population. The 
inhabitants of such places are finer of nerve, keener of percep- 
tion, than are the dwellers in sheltered and more peaceful 
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districts. The “wind bloweth where it listeth,” yet the duly 
trained ear and eye miay discern the place where it has passed. 
And this much we know. Circumstances surrounding those 
spiritual manifestations that startle and perplex an unbelieving 
world, may heighten the mystery and prove stumbling-blocks to 
the thoughtless. Yet careful inquiry reveals in each incident 
connected with the event a drift of far-reaching purpose, not 
only making ready a way for the revelation, but slowly forging 
the fitting instrument through long generations. Into the child 
Bernadette, simple and unlettered, there may well have entered 
something of old warrior descent, the seriousness of the Spaniard, 
even a strain of strenuous faithful blood from the Isle of Saints. 
Reared amidst the relics of an older and more believing world, her 
mind turned naturally to serious things, and her ear was attuned 
to catch intimations to which grosser senses are dulled. The 
peasant girl’s simple story is too well-known to need repetition 
here. She is at rest, and as she desired so it has been done 
unto her. Her name is passing into oblivion. 

Lourdes presents itself to the interested observer under 
many aspects. Take a day in mid-winter, the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. There is no stir, no crowd. Snow 
lies upon the mountains, touched into beauty by winter sunshine. 
In the town no one accosts you. The many relatives of Berna- 
dette—to them of truly blessed miemory—do not bestir them- 
selves. Their harvest time is not now. You may pass the 
gracefully-proportioned ways that lead to the churches almost 
alone. Enter, and through semi-obscurity, wherein the re- 
flection of dim lamps and votive candles make strange points of 
light on gilded altars and jewelled offerings, you discern but a 
few kneeling figures. In the distance a subdued sound of silver 
bells reminds you that Mass is being said. You kneel. The 
influence of the place is upon you. In that inspiring atmosphere 
you feel that surely this is the gate of Heaven, while all round the 
walls, closely covered with marble tablets bearing names, initials, 
dates, brief words of thanksgiving, recall to you the sum of 
human anguish that has throbbed out its woes here and found 
relief. 

About noon peasants gather round the grotto. A simple 
scene. A cleft in the rocks, a few pale flowers, a few candles, 
a few darkly-clad figures, kneeling, sitting, absorbed in con- 
templation. Over above, our Blessed Lady’s white figure, with 
its springing youthfulness, its promise of eternal hope. Pre- 
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sently, silence is broken by a simple service, hymns and prayer. 
It is soon over, and there is silence again. Hours pass on. 
The wind blows chill, the candles flicker, their smoke hangs on 
the air, and one falls with a soft thud to the ground. Some one 
takes it up tenderly and replaces it. It seems like a reminder 
that of these eager suppliants the hopes of a few only will be 
fulfilled. Night is falling now, and lights flash out from 
the churches above, but the Grotto holds you to the last, 
and as you turn away on your homeward journey your last look 
lingers there. Crowds have gathered above, but a few figures 
still kneel on. What passion of love and faith has kept them 
thus through these long hours? The answer to that question 
is one of Lourdes’ secrets. 

It is on days of quiet devotion such as these, when one feels 
one’s self to be in contact with ordinary persons and ordinary 
conditions of life, that the charm of Lourdes apart from 
extraneous magnetic influences can best be realized. Great 
pilgrimiages, indeed, present spectacles of profound impressive- 
ness. The sick, sad crowd waiting for the troubling of the 
waters, the ceaseless echoes of countless supplications, the 
world’s dishonoured ministered to by those to whom the world 
has given of its best. Curious types of humanity that fascinate 
the lover of strange souls, the frail bodies almost clairvoyant 
through their worn veil of flesh, in whose company one feels as 
through an instrument the subtler forces of nature, the victims 
of heredity, the broken-down toilers in the struggle for life. 
This spectacle of a sick and worn-out society returning to the 
faith of the world’s morning attracts to Lourdes even those who 
refuse to believe in cures, to whom the word miracle is mara- 
natha. The charm of story and sentiment that attaches itself 
to pilgrimages of sorrow and suffering has appealed to the 
imagination of the greatest amongst French writers. Yet is 
imagination the last quality needed to enable an onlooker to 
form a just impression of the scenes passing round him. Reality 
is sufficiently moving. The atmosphere round the Grotto is 
charged with electricity engendered by a crowded humanity 
moved to passionate emotion by a common impulse. Here and 
there a lad, a young girl, spectators merely, and ignorant of 
suffering, may be seen to burst into tears. The voice of the 
egoist is hushed. Interest centres itself on the malades, whose 
every movement onlookers keenly scrutinize. At a word, the 
crowd will part, standing back respectfully, as though for royal 
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progress, while some stricken creature passes by, downcast and 
wretched now, but destined perhaps to know the healing touch 
—how wrought, who can say?—that will mark him Heaven's 
elect. Strange is the sight of these men and women, maimed, 
half blind, sick well-nigh unto death, ranged, sitting and lying, 
round about the vast square that fronts the churches. Their 
faces express misery, but a misery full of hope, a trembling hope 
visibly shared by those who surround them.) As the procession 
with the Blessed Sacrament approaches, the air is tense with 
expectation. Even stern, unbending Protestants bow the knee, 
while cries of “Seigneur, Sezgneur, guérissez nous!” rise in 
plaintive wail to Heaven. So near does that spiritual world 
appear, so faint grows one’s hold on this dim intermediate life, 
that, realizing death in all its inevitableness, one wonders why, 
for the sake of a few years’ existence, we should make so much 
ado, whether death instead of life might not be the true healing. 
Then that instinct which bids humanity to wrestle ceaselessly 
with its great enemy prevails. All one’s heart is with the 
malades, and it is impossible not to experience a feeling of 
dejection and disappointment as the procession passes on its 
way and no sign of change takes place. Eyes close, weary 
heads fall back, tired lips move still, but dumbly. Yet words of 
comfort are not lacking. Onlookers smile encouragingly. This 
is but a trial of faith. Twenty-four hours remain. We must 
pray, every one must pray. “ More deeds are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” 

Further on, close to the Church of the Rosary, there is a 
little stir. A crowd gathers quickly, while yet more fervent 
prayers assail God’s throne. A woman, bedridden and helpless, 
raises first her arm and then her head. The procession pauses, 
cries are hushed, every eye is fixed on the woman as, without 
assistance, she half raises herself. She looks round, whilst a 
flicker of joy passes over her worn face. It is only for a 
moment. Her strength ebbs; with a low cry she drops back 
helpless. Healing is not for her. Meanwhile, a few yards away 
another crowd has gathered. It is a man this time. For sixteen 
years, they say, he has not walked. Now he rises very slowly, 
and stands trembling but alone on the church’s steps. A crutch 
is offered him; he motions it away. With a curious dazed look 
he stands an instant hesitating, then, amid breathless silence, 
descends the steps. Shouts of joy arise, mingled with throbbing 
cries of half-incredulous delight. Holy women chant the Magni- 
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ficat with quavering voices, and, still walking alone, but sur- 
rounded by alittle company of eager sympathizers, the hour’s hero 
goes straight to the doctors in order to have his case examined 
and his cure verified. It is worthy of note that, a cure once 
established, the person thus benefited passes into obscurity. 
News of miracles spreads like wildfire. Gossip magnifies one 
cure into ten, and ten into fifty. At Lourdes, as elsewhere, the 
world enters, and, as of old, the seats of the money-changers 
eager for gain, profane the Temple. Yet at might, when 
churches framed in light cast their glare over the hills, and 
pilgrims in their thousands go up with songs of praise, he who 
has been filled with good things is but as one of others. His 
praise may be more fervent, but he passes unnoticed in the 
crowd. God's finger has touched him, and though curious 
onlookers may ask to see him, the pilgrims are slow to gratify 
curiosity. 

Politicians may proclaim a reign of free thought, and Nordau 
and his disciples the apotheosis of reason and science. Yet 
M. Larroumet, a secretary of the Institute of France, points out 
that at this moment the bent of young French writers is turned 
once more towards the ideal, and that in place of “ bankrupt” 
science they enthrone reverie and sentiment. Cyrano de 
Bergerac, most ideal of modern heroes, proclaims to an 
astonished world that failure may be better than success, and 
Paris thrills to the new gospel. Stranger still, a Men’s National 
Pilgrimage to Lourdes makes open demonstration of the hold 
that religious sentiment yet has upon the French nation. From 
north, south, east, and west they came—forty thousand stalwart 
men of France, journeying many of them toilsomely and from afar. 
There were no malades, only one grande malade—La France. 
These faithful souls had come together to implore “ pardon 
pour les pichés nationaux, la guérison de la Patrie sur le bord 
de la source ou tant de malades ont puisé une santé miraculeuse.” 
That the men’s pilgrimage was an event not without signi- 
ficance was shown by the gossip and conjecture that preceded it. 
M. Loyson signified his displeasure in pregnant phrases, and 
placed Lourdes under his ban. Where, it was asked by some, 
could bread be found sufficient to feed the multitude? And there 
were rumours of Anarchist conspiracies, of certain candles 
charged with dynamite, and of plots which, if successful, would 
miake the ears of all Christendom to tingle, until the Lourdes 
Fathers, taking things a little over seriously perhaps, undertook 
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to warrant their own candles. Thus had pilgrims ample food 
for gossip as, passing by the overturned seats of town candle- 
mongers—Bernadette’s affectionate relatives—they bought their 
“safety” tapers under the shadow of the Grotto. For, as in 
the days of Chaucer, so now. Our modern pilgrim is not so 
different from his predecessor as cockney tourists, with their 
cheap witticisms, would seem to believe. The pilgrim of to-day 
mingles his religious fervour with the salt of worldliness, and 





beguiles his dusty journeys with tale and gossip, just as those 
were wont to do who went along the green ways of Merrie 
England long ago. 

Lourdes presented a curious and imposing sight on 
Thursday, the 22nd of April last. It was practically a city of 
men. Women indeed there were, but stringent orders had 
been issued to prevent their mingling with the pilgrims. Inqui- 
sitive, and a little disquieted by these unusual procecdings, 
stopped at every turn, politely requested to move on, the dis- 
credited sex hung half ashamedly on the skirts of the great 
army. Sharply outlined, the circling snow-clad hills stood out 
beneath brilliant sunshine that clear-cut every object into sharp 
relief. The approaches to the churches were massed with 
people. Below, the river danced in sunlight, while spring’s 
tender green, quickened into vividness by recent rains, mantled 
round newly-constructed houses and softened their asperities. 
From midnight on Wednesday until noon on Thursday, Masses 
had been said without ceasing. In the Church of the Rosary 
every altar was occupied, and Mass succeeded Mass in rapid 
succession. A glow of colour, softened into a prevailing tone 
of golden splendour, by sunlight falling through stained 
windows, on gilded shrines, silver chalices, and jewelled offer- 
ings, on silken banners and on vestments marvellously wrought 
with gold, pervaded every place, and lent a fantastic beauty and 
mystery to the scene. And the tinkling of silver bells, the low 
murmur of officiating priests, breaking now and then upon the 
stillness, the atmosphere of prayer, the pilgrims’ wondering faces 
as they moved softly to and fro or stood absorbed in contempla- 
tion, produced a vague sense of nostalgia, of home-sickness for 
the impossible. Without, crowds grew denser as the hour for 
the procession approached. Slowly it moved to the sound of 
many voices making solemn profession of the Catholic Faith, 
making acts of contrition and renewing baptismal vows. First 
went the néwly-consecrated banners, their many colours showing 
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chameleon-like under blue sky, bearing every manner of device 
—the lilies of France, and the humble ensigns of unknown 
Guilds. Midmost went one that bore a crimson heart upon a 
white ground above the legend Sauvez la France. There 
followed an innumerable company of priests of every order and 
degree. Many among them bore marks of their peasant origin. 
All seemed light of heart for this white day in Lourdes’ annals. 
Last of all came three Bishops, robed and mitred, and one 
bearing the Blessed Sacrament. Where It passed, there was a 
stillness, and every knee was bent. 

This was but one of many impressive scenes that followed 
one another in rapid succession during a memorable pilgrimage. 
There were no miracles, but there was enthusiasm. The 
hospital was empty; its doors stood open. “We have no 
malades to-day,” said a bright-faced sister; “only one malade.” 
Yet, after all, while she possesses sons ready to do her such 
willing service, La France can hardly be sick unto death. 
Lourdes’ waters may have their peculiar efficacy, but France 
bears within her own breast the seeds of her regeneration. She 
is still the eldest daughter of the Church, and her faithful 
children are not unmindful of their descent. Lourdes is not 
the only shrine to which French men and women make yearly 
pilgrimage. Brittany has its Sainte Anne d’Auray, with its 
miraculous spring, discovered by a peasant early in the seven- 
teenth century, and where crowds still resort in such numbers 
that upon a recent occasion the Communions which begin at 
midnight after the torchlight procession, continued until six 
o’clock the following morning. From Brittany to the Cevennes 
mountains is a far cry. But here, too, there are shrines hidden 
among the hills with their legends of miraculous blessing. Prayer 
at one has availed to arrest the triumphant march of Protestant 
invaders. At another, supplication has been made, and a plague 
stayed. On the little hill of Capimont, close to Lamalou, whose 
waters are the only known remedy for the most insidious of 
modern maladies, there is a weather-beaten chapel dedicated to 
our Lady. Thither from time immemorial it has been the 
custom for each village within a certain area to make its yearly 
pilgrimage in turn. Their pilgrimage season is the spring, and 
it is a pretty sight to see whole families of simple villagers 
wending their way thither along the rough hill-side, singing 
pious hymns and bearing offerings of flowers. Arrived at the 
chapel, they hear Mass with much devotion, and then proceed 
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to eat their picnic breakfast on the grass. Afterwards Vespers 
are sung, and the pilgrimage returns singing as it came. This 
is indeed binding “the ages each to each in natural piety.” 
And thus throughout the length and breadth of France memory 
of the past is cherished and religious feeling is stimulated. 
What Englishman witnessing such scenes can think without 
regret of our fair English villages with their forgotten shrines? 


C. P. WHITEWAY. 
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—>—__— 


FEW greater villains have escaped hanging than the subject— 
I cannot say “hero”—of this sketch. Apostate, spy, priest- 
catcher, and liar par excellence, James Wadsworth forms a fitting 
pendant to Titus Oates himself. Nevertheless, it has struck me 
that some account of his early adventures may not be without 
interest, particularly his description of the great Jesuit College 
of St. Omer, the forerunner of our Stonyhurst. 

Of course we must make the greatest deductions when 
dealing with a writer of this sort. Honest Anthony a Wood 
calls him “a certain author of little or no note,” and says he has 
been characterized by a Protestant writer! to be “‘a renegado- 
proselyte-turncoat, of any religion and every trade, now living 
(1655) a common hackney to the basest catch-poll bailiffs,’ &c.” 

He belonged in fact to a gang of pursuivants who boasted 
that they had apprehended no less than thirty-eight priests in 
eleven years, thirteen of whom had suffered at Tyburn, while 
eight had died prisoners in Newgate. He was one of the 
principal witnesses who won the martyr’s crown for Father 
Thomas Holland, S.J., while his unspeakable calumnies against 
the Franciscan, Father Augustine Rivers, excited the disgust 
and indignation of all who heard them, save indeed the judge 
upon the bench: “What is the use then of recounting his 
stories, when you can’t believe a word of them?” it may be 
asked. Certainly it is of little use to repeat obvious calumnies 
and falsehoods, and these the reader will not find here. Still 
less will he find the filthy stories which Wadsworth, after the 
manner of his kind, seems to have found a pleasure in inventing 
or repeating. But after all this dross has been disposed of, there 
yet remain some very interesting and vivid pictures of the past, 
and I know of few writers who have portrayed for us so 
strikingly the perils by land and sea which the traveller, and 
especially the Catholic pilgrim, had to encounter, or at least 


1 Wm, Sanderson, Reign, &c., of King James. London, 1655. 
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prepare for, in those stirring times. It may be assumed, too, 
that even Wadsworth tells the truth when there is nothing to be 
gained by lying. 

The book in which he has recounted his early adventures 
down to his final fall is a very interesting and very rare little 
work, entitled Zhe English Spanish Pilgrime It is from this 
work that I have taken the following account of life at St. Omer, 
together with the exciting story of Wadsworth’s adventufes on 


his way to that famous College. 

James Wadsworth was born in 1604 in the county of 
Suffolk, His father was incumbent of Cotton and of Great 
Thorne in that county, and chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich. 
King James I. sent this good man to Spain as chaplain to his 
Ambassador, Sir Charles Cornwallis, and here he was converted 
to the Catholic Faith by Father Creswell and the Venerable 
Henry Walpole, S.J. He resisted their arguments for some 
time, but was finally convinced, and 


leaving the Embassador’s house privately; and discarding wife and 
children and fortunes in England was conducted forthwith by the 


1 THe ENGLISH | SPANISH PILGRIME | or A NEWE DISCOVERIE OF SPANISH 
PorERY, AND IESUITICALL | STRATAGEMS— 

With the estate of the English Penti- | oners and Fugitives under the King of | 
Spaines Dominions, and else where | at this present. | 

Also laying open the new Order of the /esui= | ¢rices and preaching Nunnes. | 

Composed by James Wadsworth, Gentleman, | newly conuerted into his true 
mothers bosome, the | Church of England, with the motiues why he left the Sea of 
Rome ; a late Pentioner to his Majesty of Sfazze, and no- | minated his Captaine in 
Flanders ; Sonne to Mr. | James Wadsworth, Bachelor of Divinity, some- | time of 
Emanuel Colledge in the Vniversity of | Cambridge, who was peruerted in the yeere | 
1604, and late Tutor to Donia Maria | Infanta of Spaine 


Published by Speciall License 


Printed at London by T. C. for Michael Sparke, dwelling at | the blue Bible in 
Greene-Arbor, 1629. 


There is a fulsome dedicatory epistle to ‘‘ the most Noble and thrice Honourable 
William Earle of Pembroke, Lord Steward of his Majesties household, and Chancellour 
of the Vniversity of Oxford,” who had had the book printed for him by the Univer- 
sity, and an Ode ‘‘ To his friend Mr. James Wadsworth and his Booke,” by Thomas 


Mottershed, of C. C., of which we give an extract : 


If any Iesuite damne the Authors quill, 

That writes 'gainst her from whom he learnt his skill, 
Or wonder how that Citie odious proues, 

Which bred him, and his Father's memory loues : 
Know this, that Asa was not plagu’d, ‘cause he 
Depriued his mother for idolatrie. 

Good parents patterns are, if bad, forbeare 

To imitate, and make their faults thy feare, 
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means of Father Creswell to the University of Salamanca, whereat the 
next day after his arrivall, hee was carried to the Bishops then 
inquisitor’s house, where he was admitted with no little joy to their 
Church, where he prostrating himselfe on the ground, and the inquisitor 
putting (as their custome is) his right foote on his head, said with a 
loud voyce, here L crush the head of heresie.' 


The King received him most kindly at Court, and assigned 
him a pension, but Father Creswell advised him not to accept 
more than fifty ducats a month, lest Protestants should accuse 
him of changing his religion for gain. His son is most indignant 
at this “ Jesuiticall strategem ”—he had no such scruples himself. 

His wife resisted his arguments and entreaties for five years, 
but was at last converted by Father Kelly, S.J.. who had come 
to her with letters from her husband. She went then with her 
four children and joined her husband in Spain, where they were 
most lovingly welcomed, and were brought up in the Catholic 
religion. The eldest son, Hugh, died at Madrid, Katharine 
joined the Bridgettine Nuns of Syon at Lisbon ; Mary became 
a Benedictine at Cambrai, and James turned out as we have 
seen. 

At first he went to school at Seville, where he continued 
about eight years, and was sent in 1618 to the famous -English 
College of St. Omer in Flanders. 

In those days travellers were subject to all sorts of perilous 
adventures, and our author’s were certainly various and 
unpleasant enough. He was now fourteen years of age, and 
was sent to St.Omer under the charge of “one Mr. Pickford, 
his Majestie’s of Spaine’s pensioner in the Castle at Antwerp,” 
who proved a very efficient guardian. At St.Sebastian they 
took a French ship bound for Calais. But hardly had they 
entered the English Channel than they were “pursued by an 
exceeding great storme, even to the hazard of our lives, our 
ship leaking much, and beating itselfe against the windes and 
billowes of the turbulent sea.” No sooner was this danger 
escaped than they fell into a worse one; for they were sighted 
and pursued by a man-of-war of La Rochelle, the stronghold of 
the Huguenots, then in open rebellion against their country. 
Escape seemed impossible, and a Spanish captain, nephew of 
Don Gondamar, the Ambassador, advised his companions to 
yield as the only means of saving their lives. 


1 J suspect this is one of Wadsworth’s flights of fancy. 
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But of all Mr. Pickford, as an old beaten soldier, challenged to 
himselfe the priviledge of the monitour, to whom all assented joyntly, 
that they were ready to submit themselves to his counsell. Hee then 
being Captaine and Master of the Shippe, commanded to bee brought 
before him all the provision and best victuals of the shippe, and 
cheered up the company therewith, telling them thus, that they ought 
to make merry with that that God had sent them, sith doubtfull it was 
whether ever they should meet together any more. Thus having made 
a good refection, he commanded them to betake themselves heartily to 
their devotions and put themselves in defence, saying better it was to 
dye a thousand deaths, than to fall into the Rochellers hands ; they (the 
passengers) being most of them retainers to his Catholike Majestie : 
and having thus encouraged us, immediately the man of warre came 
upon us, and fetching us up, gave us a broadside with his Ordnance ; 
whereupon the Marriners (contrary to their promise) stroke saile and 
submitted. . They presently aboarding us, tooke each of us apart to 
make us confesse what moneys we had, and what other commodities ; 
threatening withall that if wee concealed ought from them, they would 
forthwith pistoll us. Such was their rapine and avarice, that no haste 
and expedition to surrender all could content, but some were bastina- 
doed, others buffeted, and kicked, without respect of person or age. 
Amongst the rest I bare my part, for being taken aside by a Scullion 
boy of the shippe, was stripped starke naked, and having made a purse 
of my bootes, he pulling off one, heard a merry jingling for himselfe, 
whereupon forced mee to silence with the danger of my life for feare 
hee should loose the pillaging of the other. For it was catch as catch 
may, and therefore [he] disrobed me of the other boote, hoping no less 
booty, with the greatest dexterity that ever shoemaker used. This 
being done, our sails were plucked down, and we committed to the 
mercy of the waves, where we suffered three days famine and cold, and 
longer we- might, had not those senseless creatures, the winde and the 
waves, been so kind as to show us the way to Galicia, where we meet 
a Barke which was then for St. Sebastian, where being arrived, every 
one of us began to shift for himself. 


Young Wadsworth’s guardian, after seeing him furnished 
with what was necessary, handed him over to two Flemish 
Franciscans who were on their way to St.Omer from their 
General Chapter at Salamanca. But this second attempt was 
not much more successful than the first. After embarking for 
Amsterdam, 


by the violence of the Seas, wee were forced into St. Georges channel 
betwixt Ireland and Wales, where the tempest being so great, and our 
provision so small, we were constrained to enter into Mylford Haven, 
where the foresaid Friars being wearied with the tossing of the sea, 
resolved to make the shortest cut they could to St. Omers. 
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They went therefore to Bristol and from thence to London. 


So thence without stay wee hasted to Zeland and from thence 
to St. Omers, where they delivered mee up to the Colledge of: the 


English Jesuites. 


Wadsworth accuses his conductors of having taken a false 
oath that they were not priests, in order to obtain a safe 
conduct from Sir Thomas Button, “Vice Admirall of those 
Seas,” but, as we have seen, his word is little to be relied 
on when it is a question of slandering a Religious, and so we 
cannot assume that the friars were guilty even -of a mental 
reservation in this matter. 

Wadsworth now proceeds to give us a very vivid picture of 
the interior of that famous College. 

He was very kindly received by the Rector and the other 


Fathers, who entertained him at supper, 


making up the time our stomachs would spare us, with the discourse 
of my present journey from Spaine, which yet that they might more at 
large be enformed of, they lengthened the meale to my narration, untill 
bedtime broke up both. No sooner had the morning and myself opened 
our eyes but the Rector and Father Creswell sent for mee, where they 
begun a remonstration of their rules, and orders and observations, 
somewhat shorter than their entertainment. First that they might take 
none blind-fold, they opened me with a generall confession of all my 
sinnes, then closed up all againe by the Sacrament, and after this least 
there might be any relique of the world left upon me, they made mee 
disinvest my selfe of such prophane garments I had, and the super- 
fluities of haire, but one they kept, the other they threw awaye; then 
was I reinvested with a Doublet of white Canvas, Breeches, and 
stockings that had not troubled the Weaver with over much paines, 
Cassocke and stockings of the same blacke and grave, the band precise 
and short, with a hat that might almost shadow all and shooes corres- 
pondent. Thus accoutred, the Rector delivered me to another Student, 
to whom he gave the charge of showing mec the Collegde, and com- 
mitting mee to Father Thunder to appoint me a Study and a Chamber 
in the Dormitory, which was speedily done, and the next morning I was 
promoted to the first form called the Figures, there had I given mee a 
schedule which contained the duties and observances of the house, 
which are as follows : 

First and above all, entire observance and duty to bee performed 
to the Rector . . . next to the Rector as his minister, next to the 
Preefects which are overseers of the Schooles. The first of these was 
Father Robert Drury, who had his Sermon knockt out of his head with 
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his braines at Black Fryers ;! the other Father Thunder,” who appoints 
Chambers and Studies, makes them render account of their studies, 
keepes houres of study and recreation, and exercises many of his claps 
upon their breeches. The third is Father Darcy, Prefect of the 
Sodalitium Beate Maric, and the refectory. 


He then enumerates the other Fathers in residence, Father 
John Flood, ghostly Father to the students, F. Baker, the Bursar, 
F. Adrian? Master of Poetry, F. Lacy, of Syntax, F. Henry 
Bentley and F. John Compton, of Grammar, F. John Crater, of 
Figures, F. Wilson, “overseer of the Print-house,” “and besides 
dutie is to be given to the Porter, who is the Lord Mountagues 
brother, who hath not as yet beene higher promoted.” 

The apostate’s vulgar mind could not even comprehend the 
heroic virtue which made this scion of a noble house seek the 
humble habit of a lay-brother, and prefer to be a door-keeper 
in the house of God, than to dwell at ease in the tents of 
iniquity, and he attributes Brother Browne’s* humble position 
to the tyranny of his Superiors 

The students, he tells us, were mostly of noble blood and 
were about a hundred and twenty in number. 


The observation of the distribution of the day is thus: Every 
morning the fifth houre summons them up, the first halfe is bestowed 
in making up themselves and their beds, the place where they slept is 
called a Dormitory, which containes three long Galleries topping the 
house ; each of these is furnished with some 50 beds, distanced only 
by a partition of boards. The next halfe houre the Chappell doth 
challendge their attendance, the Masse their devotion, whosoever is 
absent shall be sure to have the unwelcome presence of Father Thunder. 

At six they all go to study in a large Hall under the first Gallery, 
where according to order each takes his seate, where they study one 
houre, and in the midst walkes Father Thunder, and sees they all keepe 
silence and bee diligent at their bookes. . . . At seven, which is their 
houre of breakfaste, they go downe two by two with their bookes under 

1 For an account of ‘‘ The Doleful Evensong,” to which Wadsworth alludes so 
unfeelingly, see Foley, i. 77—98. Between ninety and a hundred Catholics, who 
were assisting at Father Drury’s sermon in the French Ambassador’s house, in the 
old Blackfriars, were killed, and many others injured, through the collapse of the 
floor of the upper room, in which they were assembled. 

2 Father Henry Thunder was Prefect at St. Omer for the unprecedented period of 
thirty-seven years. He died there in 1638. 

® Father Adrian Talbot (?), a/ias Fortescue (1601—1653). He was a son of 
Sir Francis Fortescue of Salden. 

* A Life of this holy brother is to be found in Foley, ii. 428—440. Born in 1578, 
he entered the Society in 1614, and died a most holy death at Liege, in 1637. His 
humility and purity of conscience were quite extraordinary, and all who knew him 
accounted him a saint. 
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their armes, and first those in Rhetoricke, unto the refectory, where 
every one hath for his part a piece of bread and butter, and beere as 
pleaseth him. The losse of this breakfast is their punishment whose 
names have been given up to the Prefect for having spoke English the 
day before. But within a quarter of an houre each boy quits the 
Refectory, and repaires to the Schooles. From seven and halfe until 
nine and better, they are exercised in repeating and showing what 
composures [compositions] they had made, after which time the Prefects 
and Masters leave the Schooles, and the students of the three under 
schools go up to those of the upper, which read to them Greek till ten, at 
which hour everyone betakes him to his study until eleven, then to dinner. 

After they have ranged themselves a while, the Rector and Fathers 
enter, the elder saies grace himselfe, or ordaines another, which being 
done, he placeth himself at the upper end of the table, the others in 
their order. All this while the students mouths are shut, not from 
eating, but from speaking, bestowing their eares upon six other of their 
companions disputing three against three, in two pewes one overthwart 
the other. . . . They are served in by seven of their own ranke weekely 
and in course; and according to seniority, each man has first brought 
him a messe of broth which is the antipast, afterwards halfe a pound 
of beefe which they call their portion, after an apple, or peece of cheese 
for their postpast, bread and beere as they call for it. 

When they have ended the meale the Rector enjoynes silence to the 
disputants, and then, rising from the table himself stands and sayes 
Grace, which said the students first go out one by one, each making his 
reverence to the Rector; next after, himselfe goes forth to heare them 
play their musicke, which is in a great Hall over the Refectory. Thence 
until one of the clocke they recreate themselves in the garden, thence 
each man unto his study which is until two, then againe to the schooles, 
so until four and a halfe (as in the morning) at their Greek and Latine 
exercises: then againe to their studies until six, which is supper time, 
and in the same manner spent as dinner, saving that six others go into 
they pewes, and after some short disputations, one of one side reads 
the Latine martyrologe, and another after him the English, which 
containes the Legend of our English Martyrs and Traitours together, 
sometimes two in one day. 

The students heare out the relation with admiring, and Cap in 
hand, to the memory of Campion, Garnet, Thomas Becket, and More. 
After this untill seven and a halfe musicke, until eight they recreate 
themselves together, thence to their studies againe untill halfe an houre 
bee past ; so to their Letanies, and to provide themselves to bed. But 
before they doe it, for the most part they demand on their knees all the 
Prefects benedictions, otherwise they take themselves not blest. Then 
while they are disrobing themselves, one amongst them reades some 
miracle or new booke untill sleep close up all, and Father Thunder’s 
noyse awake in the morning... . 

Thus passe they their dayes and yeares, saye Tuesdayes and 
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Thursdayes when on the afternoones they are licensed to the recreation 
of the open fields. On this wise ;—dinner ended we march forth of the 
Colledge by two and two, Father Thunder himselfe carrying up the 
reare, untill we are distant about a mile from the Toune, where wee 
walke, or play at ball or bowles or other such games, till the clocke and 
our stomaches strike supper time, whence repairing to the Colledge, rost 
mutton is our provision being not ordinary. 

Now let us touch Sabbath affaires, unto which on the Saturday on 
the after noone from four till six, and after supper till eight, all the 
students confesse themselves to their ghostly Fathers above named. 

On Sunday morning at six of the clocke they hye to their studies, 
where they read sacred letters untill seven, from thence to the Chapell, 
and Congregation of our Lady which is kept in one of the schooles. . . . 
On this manner each Sunday betwixt seven and eight they spend their 
time, and they all go to Masse and receive the Communion, thence to 
breakfast, after to the study, where as before they busie themselves in 
reading divine stories till dinner. Anon after dinner to their church, 
where they sing Vespers and Letanies to our Lady for England’s 
conversion, having written on their Church.and Colledge doores in 
great golden letters, Jesu, Jesu converte Angliam, fiat, fiat. 

Wadsworth remained at St. Omers till 1622, when he was 
sent to the College at Seville with eleven companions, “whose 
true names were Clifford, Gerard, Appleby, Comers, Haresby, 
Robinson, Evely, Naile, Atkins, Midleton, and Farmer.” Their 
adventures on this journey were very extraordinary (they were 
taken prisoners by Moorish pirates), but these have already been 
recounted in THE MONTH by the late Father Stevenson.! We 
will therefore part with the unhappy man, at a period when he 
was still a Catholic student, and even aspiring to the dignity of 
the priesthood. Not that discerning eyes could not already sec 
signs in his character which gave grave fears for his future. He 
and his eleven companions were jestingly dubbed “the twelve 
Apostles” by their shipmates. Now one of these students was a 
man of mature age, named John Robinson, and one day, unable 
any longer to endure Wadsworth’s overbearing manners and 
insolent language, he told him plainly to his face, “ They say we 
are Apostles, but if we be, thou art Judas, so insolent is thy 
tongue and bad thy carriage.” And his words unhappily fell out 
more true than he thought for at the time, for while all the 
others remained faithful to God’s Church, Wadsworth proved 
indeed a Judas to his persecuted brethren. 

DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. 


1 «The Adventures of Twelve Catholic Students,” December, 1879, January, 
March, and July, 1880. 








Some Impressions of the International Congress 
of Women. 


—_—_———— 


FIFTY-SEVEN lectures in eight days upon every conceivable 
topic, from the care of children to the care of vegetables, from 
universities to prisons, from the highest achievements of science, 
the most visionary ideals of poetry and—of economics, to 
the latest developments of the drama,—a flood of eloquence 
overflowing the fields of politics, education, industrialism, 
legislature, art, science, and sociology, circling into a whirlpool 
of words round the inevitable nucleus of female suffrage,—such 
is the almost superhuman, certainly the super-masculine, accom- 
plishment of the Second Congress of the International Council 
of Women. 

It is over now, that fever-week—but the recollection of it 
remains as a monument to the restless, tireless energy of the 
New Woman, before which the phlegmatic male, remembering 
the comparatively microscopic, though possibly more concrete, 
character of his own achievements, may well grow green with 
envy or pallid with apprehension. 

Yet there was much good in it, to which we would fain do 
justice ; and there was a terrific, deadly earnestness about it, 
by which we must confess that we were not altogether wholly 
infected. But the casual untrained spectator may plead the 
excuse of a slight sense of bewilderment before the outpourings 
of what the Presidential Address—perhaps the most calmly 
judicial item in the whole Congress—described as 


a conglomeration of associations existing in so many different 
countries, and formed for so many various objects, some actually 
opposed to one another, and comprising hundreds of thousands of 
women of different religions, different races, and different upbringings. 


Furthermore, a complete personal experience of the whole 
proceedings was rendered impossible by a merciful arrangement 
which ordained that five lectures should go on simultaneously, 
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so that to the individual human unit who, in spite of all the 
struggle waged against natural limitations, has not found the 
means of being in more than one place at once, there remained 
no alternative but either to quietly renounce four-fifths of the 
total, or to fall back upon such a patch-work of information 
as might be pieced together by perpetual hurrying to and fro 
between the various scenes of operations. 

The present article, therefore, in no way claims to present 
a comprehensive survey of the Congress. Such an ambitious 
aim will only be possible after the issue of the International 
Committee’s official Report. It is merely a fragmentary record 
of a few passing impressions caught here and there from many 
kaleidescopic effects, and an endeavour to trace, as far as may 
be, such continuous threads of uniform tendency as wound 
through “the variegated entanglement of many conflicting 
opinions, arguments, and standards. 

The specific objects of the International Council of Women, 
as defined by itself, are as follows : 

1. To provide a means of communication between women’s 
organizations in all countries. 

2. To provide opportunities for women to meet together 
from all parts of the world to confer upon questions relating 
to the welfare of the Commonwealth and the family. 

And the spirit in which these deliberations are to be 
conducted is thus set forth in the Preamble to the Constitution 
of the Council : 

We, women of all nations, sincerely believing that the best good 
of humanity will be advanced by greater unity of thought, sympathy, 
and purpose, and that an organized movement of women will best 
conserve the highest good of the family and the State, do hereby band 
ourselves in a confederation of workers to further the application of 
the Golden Rule (Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you) to society, custom, and law.’ 

So far, so good. And certainly one of the most distinctive 
and, to our thinking, truly significant features of the Congress 
was its high realization of the principle of international co- 
operation and mutual support. From start to finish, every one 
concerned was manifestly animated by a spirit of fellowship, 
sympathy, and benevolence, that sank all differences of “ nation, 
creed, and upbringing,” in the wide, strong bond of a common 
humanity, and wrought all divergences of individual opinion into 

1 Handbook of the International Council, p. 121. . 
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the one common aim of greater individual and concerted effort 
for greater public good. And in so far as the Congress operated 
to break down the ignorant prejudices and petty jealousies that 
are bred by national exclusiveness and arrogance, its results must 
undoubtedly be beneficial, and for this, if for nothing else, we 
English people, who more than any other nation are the victims 
and the exponents of national prejudice, owe to it a special 
debt of gratitude. As Catholics, too, it is for us to acknowledge 
the tolerant and courteous spirit which prompted the Inter- 
national Council to invite the active participation of the Catholic 
women-workers of England. But while we would lay every 
stress on this humane and international aspect, we must not 
overlook another aspect in which the real significance of this 
powerful organization undoubtedly lies for its most influential 
members. Humane in its constitution, which is but a means 
to an end, it is essentially /emznzstic in its general purpose. 
And this union of earnest workers gathered together from the 
uttermost parts of the earth to help one another on by mutual 
encouragement and suggestion, by the comparison of respective 
difficulties and endeavours, inevitably loses much of its human 
value as we realize that it is the union—or rather, a nominally 
representative union—of one half of humanity drawn up into 
an attitude of more or less active assault upon certain pre- 
rogatives hitherto undisputedly possessed by the other half. As 
the proceedings of the Congress advanced they clearly revealed 
this “organized movement of women to conserve the highest 
good of the family and the State” in the unmistakable character 
of an alliance, defensive and offensive, against the alleged 
aggressions of a common enemy—man. 

We do not say that this view included the attitude of every 
individual speaker. It was at the outset greatly tempered by 
the general tone—admirable in its wisdom and moderation—of 
the Presidential Address, and it was to some extent disclaimed 
by a representative Delegate at the Inaugural Meeting who 
defined the purpose of the Congress to be not the separation of 
women from men, but their “ve-unzon for the better considera- 
tion of the interests of both.” But we do say that throughout 
the subsequent developments of the Congress, the aim of con- 
certed effort for the better public fulfilment of moral duty, got 
itself inextricably entangled with the aim (which it obviously in 
no way logically involves) of concerted effort for the enforce- 
ment of civic and economic right. We do say that the phrases 
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—indeed the war-cries—of “Female Suffrage as a universal 
panacea,” and of “Female Economic Independence as an 
inalienable human right,” rang as persistent notes through all 
the multiple chords—and discords—of the discussions, and 
echoed from Hall to Hall as the reiterated refrain of a unison 
chorus. 

And even if the entire intellectual output of the Congress 
had been restrained within the temperate boundaries of its 
initial programme, it appears to an unbiassed mind a little 
unfair that the conditions of the proposed “re-union” between 
the constituent halves of humanity should be entirely defined 
and dictated by only one of the contracting parties. That the 
oppressor should in future be entirely at the mercy of the 
oppressed is only to perpetuate the old conditions of alleged 
injustice with merely a reversal in the position of the contending 
parties. It also implies a rather singular interpretation of the 
commandment in the “Golden Rule.” Again, taking the length 
of our human habitation of the earth at its lowest possible 
computation of six thousand years, it seems somewhat late in 
the day to call for a readjustment of fundamental human 
relations which till within a hundred years ago, have been with 
few modifications uniformly maintained to the satisfaction of 
those immediately concerned, and which even now are declared 
“intolerable” only by what, in spite of its representative 
organization, is really a very small minority of the world’s 
womanhood. It has been pertinently remarked by the German 
Abbé Rosler : 


That a certain number of human beings, groups more or less 
considerable, should deceive themselves as to their natural destiny, is 
possible ; but that the entire mass of humanity should have been so 
mistaken up till now that its two component halves should not have 
known how to behave towards one another, is too absurd to be 
admissible.! 


The chief subject at issue, the pivot round which the whole 
of the Feminine Question revolves, is that of the Economic 
Independence of Woman, which is to be the fundamental 
basis of the proposed re-union of man and woman in the 
reformed society of the future. Into the discussion of a subject 
so complicated in its elements, so wide-reaching in its probable 


1 La Question Féministe. P, Augustin Résler. French Translation by J. de 
Rochay. 
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effects, which has furnished material for so much profound 
argument and so much brilliant special-pleading, we do not 
propose to enter here. But a few notes on certain points raised 
at the Congress, where even when this subject was not the 
actual topic of discussion, it was almost invariably felt to be its 
invisible backbone—may not be out of place in this record 
of general impressions. A forcible theoretical argument was 
that which declared that the dependence of woman on man 
(which, by the way, it stigmatized as “the most odious of all 
iniquities”) fosters immorality, because “woman’s necessity to 
beg her bread from man entails the rule of prostitution,”! &c. 
This statement, whatever its theoretic value, finds, however, but 
little support from the practical experience of actual facts. In 
the existing state of things, it is notorious that by far the larger 
number of female victims to social depravity in all nations are 
drawn from what are undisputedly recognized as the working 
classes, the classes where the right of woman to earn an honest 
livelihood is /east contested, and where the opportunities of 
employment are /east interfered with by male competition. In 
another lecture, the argument for economic independence took the 
form of the assumption that it is the self-evident duty of parents 
who are unable to leave their girls a sufficient competence to 
live on, to give them such technical or professional training as 
may enable them to earn their own livelihood.? The utility of 
this counsel is so obvious as to raise it, where zt 7s practicable, 
from a counsel to a commandment. But in the majority of 
cases where such economic measures are most needed, they are 
altogether impracticable. The income of the average working, 
or professional man with a large family, will not permit of his 
making an equal outlay on the education of sons and daughters 
alike. And whereas in the existing order of society, the 
daughters may without humiliation look forward to honourable 
support in a marriage which will most probably render their 
professional training superfluous, this alternative or supplement 
to individual earning is not generally accepted, at all events in 
England, as being equally honourable for the sons. To the 
brothers who have received a bread-winning equipment below 
that of the average man in order that the sisters may receive 


1 Paper on ‘f The Employment of Women” read by Mad. Bélilon at St. Martin’s 
Hall, June 27th. 


2 «Effect on Domestic Life of Admission of Women to Professions,” Paper read 
by Mrs. Fenwick Miller at Westminster Hall, June 27th. 
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one to equal that of the modern woman (this applies to all 
classes of bread-winners alike), there remains only the prospect 
of a poverty-enforced celibacy. We are aware that the advo- 
cates of the Economic Independence of Women look forward 
to an ideal community in which the wage-earning man shall 
unite with the wage-earning woman, and that their joint con- 
tributions, independently dispensed by each, shall suffice for 
the support of the home and family. But for the inauguration 
of this Utopia, we want a clear start, and it is precisely a clear 
start that we cannot get. Even setting aside the consideration 
of the obvious and inherent difficulties (ably discussed at the 
same meeting) that beset the young wife and mother who 
would continue her profession after marriage, neglect of domestic 
and family duties, &c., the existing social and industrial con- 
ditions which this Utopian ideal is required to reform are such 
that they would paralyze its action from the outset—strangle it 
at its birth. 

In the first place, the market of bread-winning employment 
—be it technical work, clerical work, or professional work—is 
notoriously insufficient to supply the demands of the existing 
male applicants. When it is thrown open, on a basis of equal 
competition, to an inrush of female applicants, one of two things 
must happen. Either the man will hold his own and the woman 
will go to the wall, and things will remain pretty much as they 
are at present, or the reverse will take place, and the greater 
eagerness, if not the superior intelligence, of the woman will 
oust the man, and He will go to the wall. And then—what zs fo 
be done with him? ‘The reversal of positions will be carried out 
to its ultimate consequences. And woman, delivered at last 
from the intolerable slavery of being dependent upon man, will 
be confronted with the far more overwhelming drudgery of 
finding that man is dependent upon her. Even conceding 
a third alternative, that in the equal competition between man 
and woman based on their equal right to work, the best of each 
will be taken and the standard of excellence somewhat raised, 
this merely means that a certain number of the more competent 
women will gain their economic independence at the expense 
of a corresponding number of less competent men, who will go 
to proportionately swell the ranks of the economically super- 
fluous. And again—what is to become of these? This problem 
actually exists, on a small scale, in some parts of the East End 
of London, where certain trades formerly monopolized by men 
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have within recent years passed almost entirely into the hands 
of women, with the consequence that in these districts we find 
the highest percentage in London of unemployed men, together 
with the most abject poverty, this latter result being also in part 
attributable to the further complication that here the women 
consent to work for a lower rate of wage. 

But even on the supposition—and here we come to our 
second point—that the resources of the employment-market 
could be miraculously multiplied so as to supply work, at an 
equal rate of wage, or salary, to both sexes; what guarantee 
have we that man could be relied on to co-operate in this 
division of labour? Man, as we know him in existing 
economic conditions, shows himself on the whole (we are 
speaking in generalities) to be fairly hard-working and willing 
to make himself useful, and he undoubtedly does get through a 
good deal of the drudgery-work of life. But we suspect him— 
indeed, some of us openly accuse him—of possessing a very 
pleasure-loving nature and strong tendencies towards indolence 
and self-indulgence, which are only kept under at all by the 
pressure of a material necessity for industry. And when 
woman steps in to take off this pressure, there will be 
nothing to prevent these latent masculine tendencies from 
developing into proportions that might well make the New 
Woman pause in the execution of her “reforms.” At present 
she claims the right to share half the bread-winning work of 
the world with man. But when man finds that she is able and 
willing to do half, we have no faith in him that he will not shunt 
the whole of it upon her, and quietly betake himself to the full 
enjoyment of his newly-acquired leisure. This aspect of the 
case was fully realized and dwelt on in the discussion to which 
we are referring,! though no remedy was therein suggested. 
But a day or two later, in the course of a meeting on 
Administrative Work,? a witty speaker interpolated the relation 
of her experiences as an Irish Poor Law Guardian, with a few 
remarks which, to our thinking, indicate the true lines of solution 
of the Woman Question. “Women have, so far,” we are 
paraphrasing this lady’s words from notes, “not succeeded in 
finding anything that will replace man. He is full of faults, we 
know, but he has his place amongst us, and he has evidently 
come to stay. Would it not be wiser, therefore, to accept him 


1 «* Effect on Domestic Life of Admission of Women to Professions.” 
2 St, Martin’s Hall, June 30th. 
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as he is, to leave him his place, and try to make the best of him 
in it, and perhaps help him to improve a little bit by showing 
him that we de/zeve in him?” The applause which greeted this 
speech, though loud, was far from being unanimous. 

Before leaving this subject, as treated at the Congress, we 
would notice a well-known argument in favour of professional 
life for married women, which is based on the alleged benefit 
that will accrue to the human race at large through their 
inheritance from both parents of qualities which at present 
they are said to inherit from one. It is urged that the 
professional woman will be able to transmit to her offspring 
all the advantages of her own superior education, mental 
training, and more actively exercised intelligence, that the 
intellectual qualities developed in her by the influences and 
requirements of her profession will be reproduced in her 
children, and that they will therefore start life in a propor- 
tionately higher plane. At the meeting, from which we have 
already largely quoted, this view was forcibly advanced by a 
talented speaker, who went so far as to say that one of the chief 
reasons why professional women should marry is “that 
motherhood should not be left to those women who are 
incapable of anything else.” With this opinion we confess that 
we entirely disagree. Indeed, we would almost venture to 
assert that the women “incapable of anything but motherhood ” 
are the women who, on the whole, are likely to make the best 
mothers, and to bring the most vigorous and healthy children 
into the world. For while it is beyond doubt that a sound 
constitution, a well-balanced nervous system, and, above all, 
healthy blood, are transmitted from mother to child, intellectual 
force appears to be precisely the quality of humanity that eludes 
all ascertained laws of heredity. While the chiid does inherit 
from both parents, not only their physical characteristics, but 
also many of their instinctive tendencies and such aptitudes 
as depend upon temperament, his degree of intellectual 
capability is generally observed to be in inverse ratio to 
theirs. Every human being is possessed of but a given 
amount of vital force which is not increased by use. In every 
human economy the cultivation of special faculties is conducted 
at the expense of others. The mother who has drawn largely 
upon her nervous energy for the cultivation of those intellectual 
qualities which she cannot transmit to her child, will have done 
so at some sacrifice of the physical qualities which she might 
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and should transmit to him. The inevitable mental strain of 
modern professional life, the nerve-tension of the constant 
effort to conciliate the conflicting claims of domestic and public 
duties, must operate to render the vital equipment bequeathed 
by the professional woman to her offspring far less efficient 
than that bestowed by the economic non-entity on hers. 

The discussions at the Congress on this and kindred topics, 
were several times obscured by a tendency on the part of some 
speakers to illustrate their arguments on generalities by an 
appeal to exceptional instances. But the normal cannot be 
measured by the abnormal. Nor can the exceptional woman 
be taken as a type of the normal woman. The exceptional 
woman will make a special law unto herself, just as the 
accident of exceptional surroundings may force a special law 
upon the ordinary woman. Neither the stimulating pressure 
from without of unusual circumstances which has made the 
world’s heroines, nor the inspiring pressure from within of 
unusual aptitudes which has made the world’s geniuses, are 
applicable to the case of the average woman who is neither 
stimulated to do, or inspired to be, anything extraordinary. 
The weakness of the so-called Woman’s Movement lies in the 
fact that it is really the movement of a few exceptional women, 
or women acting under exceptional circumstances, who in the 
name of their sex make demands upon nature and upon society 
which are no criterion of the actual requirements of their more 
normally conditioned sisters. . They have many adherents, it is 
true, because a few able leaders will always find a crowd of 
followers, many of whom are far from realizing whither they 
are being led. And on the whole, we are inclined to think that 
the ultimate objects of the Woman’s Movement as defined by 
some of its most enthusiastic champions are the expression 
rather of the aspirations of the few, than of the needs of the 
many. While we certainly do not accept the worn-out phrase 
(frequently quoted and made much of during the Congress) 
that “woman is but a door-mat for man to wipe his feet on,” 
as an ideal of woman’s place in life, we do honestly think that 
it comes nearer to defining what is actually happiness to the 
average, normal woman than the unsexed—at all events the 
psychologically unsexed—camaraderie that the Modern Woman 
would substitute for it. It is noteworthy that the outcry against 
female slavery rarely, if ever, comes from the slaves themselves. 
The secret of the modern agitation against masculine tyranny 
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lies not so much in the fact that it is generally felt to be 
intolerable, as in the fact that owing to the male depopulation 
of certain areas through emigration and other causes, a large 
number of feminine units are debarred from all opportunity of 
experiencing it. 

It is of course to Female Suffrage that the New Woman 
looks to effect the realization of her proposed reforms, and to 
obtain legal recognition of her claims. “Those who are 
required to obey the laws should also have their share in 
making the laws”—‘“those who possess power should be 
invested with the responsibility of authority,” &c. The 
reasoning is faultless if we accept the implied premise that 
humanity is but an unorganized agglomeration of units 
undistinguished by any differentiation of function. And there 
appears to be every possibility that in time this faultless 
reasoning will prevail and women (or what remains of them) 
will be accorded their place in the legislative assemblies of the 
future. But will this prospective gain compensate for the loss 
it inevitably entails? Authority and power are not one and 
the same thing ; they are different, even as the word is different 
from the thought, the body from the soul. None, not even 
those who most deplore the slavery of woman, deny that her 
power over man has been an all-important motive-power in 
shaping the world’s history. Her influence throughout the ages 
has directed his force. But this power is not the power of direct 
action, but rather of an influence working behind action ; and it 
is inextricably bound up with the acknowledgment of her 
subjection to man. In other words, it is inherent in her sex, 
which by the Law of God is subject to his. And when, 
repudiating this distinction she claims the formal authority that 
will make her co-equal with him, she renounces the essence of 
the feminine quality and will proportionately lose some of the 
essentials of her power. The Emancipated Woman contradicts 
herself in terms when she declares in the same breath that 
female emancipation involves no sacrifice of womanliness, and 
yet that the very basis of such emancipation lies in the 
effacement of sex-distinction (itself the source of “womanliness”) 
in many of the most important branches of social life. 

Looking back to the testimony of the past, we find that the 
influence which has ever been exercised by woman is an influence 
emanating solely from her womanhood. Throughout the middle 
ages, supreme in her own sphere, devoting herself to the care of 
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the poor and the alleviation of the suffering, learned and practised 
in the arts of healing and tending the sick, adorning the grim 
feudal hall with the graciousness of her presence, inciting the 
warrior to deeds of heroism of which her smile was the inspiration 
and the reward—woman commanded the veneration of man to 
an extent that culminated in the almost extravagant allegiance 
of Chivalry. During the cighteenth century in France, we are 
told that woman was 


the principle that governs, the reason that directs, the voice that 
commands. She is the universal fatal cause, the origin of events, the 
source of things. . . . From one end of the century to the other, the 
government of woman is the sole government to be seen and felt, 
having the steadiness of purpose and the spring, the reality, and the 
activity of power.! 


But this potent influence was exercised within the circum- 
scribed area of the sa/on, where it attracted and subjugated 
the most representative men of the day. At the present day in 
India, where female slavery is supposed to reach its climax, 
what is termed “Zenana influence” is known to all our states- 
men as one of the chief forces with which they have to cope— 
a force which has frequently at the last moment overthrown the 
patient negotiations of years. That such influence as here 
exercised, needs to be trained and enlightened that it may make 
for what is highest and best, is obvious. But to attempt to 
transfer it to the spheres of action of masculine activity would, 
even were such transference possible, be to destroy it in its very 
source. 

Until a hundred years ago, the daughters of Eve were 
satisfied with the inheritance of power bequeathed to them by 
their First Mother, and accepted its imposed condition of sub- 
jection to man which her misuse of it had entailed. Conscious 
of ruling the world with the power of an invisible influence, they 
never demanded to be officially invested with the visible insignia 
of government. Never till in the moral earthquake of the Reign 
of Terror, some viragoes of the Revolution (the original pioneers 
of the Woman Movement) parodied the cry of the “ Rights of 
Man,” with the echoing yell of the “ Rights of Woman,” did 
woman seek to descend from the moral supremacy of her 
invisible throne to beat her brows against the closed gates of 
officialism. And what is the prospect before her? The gate- 


1 De Goncourt, Za Femme au XVITLe Siecle. 
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keepers may yield to her importunate knocking; but as she 
crosses the threshold of the coveted enclosure, the foundations 
of her forsaken throne will totter ; as she takes her place in the 
new republic of the future, she abdicates her ancient sovereignty 
for ever. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on one special 
tendency of the Congress, because it was the tendency most 
constantly manifested, and which therefore appears to represent 
the general trend. Throughout the proceedings, no oppor- 
tunity of reference to the “equality of the sexes” was ever lost, 
and such opportunities were frequently made when they would 
not naturally have occurred, as, for instance, when we were 
seriously told that “female suffrage is the only remedy for public 
immorality.” Although the International Council does not, we 
believe, actually pledge itself to actively promote the cause of 
the political and economic emancipation of women, yet the 
Federated Councils, as represented by the opinions of their 
delegates, appear to be impregnated with the atmosphere of 
“New Woman-ism.” In many of the mectings, the “ Rights of 
Women” question furnished the actual matter of discussion, and 
was invariably approached from one side only, as, for example, 
in those which dealt with the Parliamentary Enfranchisement 
of Women, the Responsibilities and Duties of Women in Public 
Life, the Civil Disabilities of Women, Women’s Status in Local 
Government, &c. In others, it was necessarily involved either 
by the nature of the subject-matter, or by the attitude of the 
speakers towards it, as in the discussions on Professions open 
to Women, Special Labour Legislation for Women, Medical 
Women, Women Inspectors, Clerical Workers, Administrative 
Work, &c. And it was even, now and again, arbitrarily intro- 
duced by some zealous partisans into the consideration of a 
class of subjects which are not in any way either radically 
connected with it or affected by it. The training of children, 
the treatment of domestic service, the nursing of the sick, the 
whole extent of charitable effort for the amelioration of the 
poorer working-classes covered by the work of “Social Settle- 
ments,” as well as protective-work, preventive-work, and rescue- 
work—are all subjects which not only fall naturally into the 
domain of woman’s work as woman, but are all comprised 
within the sphere of usefulness which throughout Christendom 
has, by common consent, actually been confided to her keeping. 
There is no debatable ground here, nothing for woman to 
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covet or conquer, the land is hers by right of her sex. She has 
only to see that she tills the soil well. And in treating of these 
subjects—although now and again, as we have said, the lurking 
bugbear of the legislative claim made most inopportune re- 
appearances—the speakers who gave evidence of being the 
best thinkers and most experienced workers, were inclined to 
emphasize the religious spirit, in one form or another, as the 
strongest motive-power to action. And where the religious 
spirit has free play—even though it be in conditions which do 
not accept the Catholic ideal of womanhood as realized in its 
Sublime Prototype—there is little fear that the doctrines of 
New Woman-ism will be carried to any noxious extreme. 

It was in this section that the genuine and permanent value 
came in of such a meeting from afar as the International 
Congress. By the comparison of methods and results, by the 
relation of experiences, the discussion of difficultics, the sifting 
of theories, in this their own field of labour—the union of the 
women-workers of the world into an association which brings 
them into actual touch with one another, must be productive 
of good. Even if nothing very striking be said, nothing very 
novel advanced, no great discovery made, no special problem 
solved—yet by the mere knowledge of communzty in the striving 
for a higher good, by the sense of mutual sympathy actually 
expressed and human fellowship actually felt, there must come 
to one and all a stimulus to greater effort, and there will abide 
with each a memory bringing help in future endeavours, 
encouragement in future difficulties, solace in future disappoint- 
ments. It is good for the woman who in her own small district 
in London is devoting herself to the care of the sick, the 
instruction of the ignorant, the assistance of the poor, or the 
redemption of the fallen, to feel that there are hundreds of 
other women—women whom she has met and talked with— 
in all the great centres of Europe, even, too, in the uttermost 
parts of the earth, who at the same hour are doing precisely 
the same work, encountering the same obstacles, enduring the 
same anxieties, fighting the same battles, experiencing the same 
hopes and fears, the same failures and triumphs. It is here 
that the beauty and power of the international spirit is felt, 
which has made the Federated Councils so strong in their 
organization and bestowed on them such unique opportunity 
for beneficent action through the world-wide extension of the 
conscious ties of human fellowship. 
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Before concluding, we feel called upon to record our very 
strong opinion that the impartiality and comprehensiveness of 
the Executive Committee’s Programme allowed a little too 
much latitude in the choice of subjects and manner of their 
treatment in certain Conferences. At one or two mectings, 
subjects came under very free discussion which do not lend 
themselves to public discussion at all. Some of the gravest 
social evils, though of profound and wide-reaching import, are 
yet of a nature that calls for a delicacy of handling and 
a reticence of expression which are perhaps hardly compatible 
with the vehemence of very strong convictions further inflamed 
by the excitement of public-speaking and the assurance of an 
appreciative audience. It was from every point of view 
regrettable that on one or two occasions, an indiscriminate zeal 
for purity got the bit into its mouth and bolted, with many 
social reformers behind it, into the midst of the camp of 
impurity. We confess that we heartily applauded the dignified 
rebuke of a lady who at one meeting! rose to protest against 
the unnecessary “specialization” indulged in of some very 
unsavoury details. As also, on another occasion, the somewhat 
peremptory action of the Chairwoman who closed, with refusal 
of explanation, a discussion * that had passed beyond the bounds 
of acceptable frankness. It was most truly and wisely remarked 
by this lady, that though in the execution of sanitary reforms 
we may have to investigate the causes of offensive exhalations, 
we are not required to stand over them, or “deliberately rub our 
noses into things that we know smell nasty.” No one will 
further the cause of health by getting gratuitous blood-poisoning 
himself. We live in a decadent age, and it is at once curious 
and painful to note how the moral depravities perpetrated by 
the least respectable members of society, find their counterpart 
in the readiness with which the more respectable members 
discuss them. Yet the most rational way to reduce the amount 
of impurity in the world would surely be to increase the amount 
of purity ; and this will be best done by raising, not lowering, 
the standard of purity in our lives, our thoughts, our conversations, 
and our public discussions. 

Not for one moment do we identify the general tenour of 
the Congress with the particular tone which prevailed at the 


1 Rescue-work. Convocation Hall, June 28th. 
* Necessity for Equal Moral Standard between Men and Women. Convocation 
Hall, June 3oth, Mrs, Creighton in the Chair, 
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two meetings (and they were only two) to which we have 
alluded. To do so would be entirely to misrepresent the 
character of our subject. On both occasions, the announcement 
of the meetings was supplemented with the warning that 
they were “for ladies only;” and on both occasions, official 
members of Congress rose to censure and repudiate the turn 
the discussions had taken. On the other hand, we would point 
out that not the least danger attending the “effacement of 
sex-distinction” in public life may be the loss on the part of 
some women of that fine sensibility which is part of the true 
feminine instinct, concerning subjects which bear upon sex- 
distinction. If, as is asserted, the regeneration of society lies 
chiefly in the hands of women, it will be effected not by the 
effacement, but by the emphasizing of sex-distinction, in the 
sense of accentuating all that is essential to the purest, noblest 
womanhood. 
A, STREETER. 








Stray Thoughts on the Women's International 
Congress, 


—~—— 


APART from the subjects discussed, and the conclusions, if any, 
arrived at, a Congress, such as London has just witnessed, raises 
questions of interest as to the advantages and drawbacks, the 
gain and loss, which attend the growing spirit of publicity 
in matters both practical and intellectual. 

An International Congress of Women would, were its title 
strictly accurate, represent more than half the population of the 
world ; and though the title must undoubtedly be understood 
in a far less literal sense, the recent Congress still remains 
a daring attempt at universal interchange of thought and 
sentiment. 

The spirit which incited the Spaniard of the middle ages to 
penetrate unknown countrics, subduing their peoples, and 
collecting their treasures, that complex union of most varied 
motives, which made of him at once a conqucror, an apostle, an 
explorer, and a trader—these same qualities, existing in many 
in our own day, are directed to the exploring of opinions 
instead of countries, to the exchange of thoughts instead of 
merchandise, to the conquest of minds instead of bodies. 

The world known to explorers has stretched out until those 
dim, delightful lands, where there might be mountains of gold, 
fabulous beasts, and the philosopher’s stone itself, have faded 
into realms of cloud and imagination. Even if we ultimately 
reach the North Pole, we are not likely to discover anything 
that will greatly surprise us. We have around us, lying disre- 
garded on our tables, objects formerly peculiar to the most 
distant lands, and travellers can bring home little that is new to 
their friends. 

And we are now, by means of international communication, 
trying to make ourselves as well acquainted with the thoughts 
of other lands as with their birds, beasts, and trees; nothing 
shall be entirely foreign to us; we will hear what all men 
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(or women) have to say, and we will speak to them in our turn; 
their thoughts shall be ours, and ours shall be theirs; we will 
acclimatize ourselves to their intellectual atmosphere in so far 
as is necessary to make them understand our minds; we will 
accentuate those points on which we find ourselves in agreement, 
and pass more lightly over those on which we differ; our 
victory shall be measured by our sympathy, and our intercourse 
shall possess that charm which exists when a number of 
cultivated people have agreed to make the best of one another. 

We see then that this intellectual conquest is to be achieved 
by different methods from those employed by the medizval 
explorer in his victorious march. Minds are gained by per- 
suasion and not coercion, whether we are seeking to share their 
treasures, or to make them accept our own. Hence the outcome 
of this general fusion is a spirit of broad, universal tolerance, of 
which, indeed, there can never be too much. Our power of 
sympathy will stretch to meet the demands of our increased 
knowledge, and we shall become enriched with the labours of 
many other men. 

But is this all that can be said? and is there no possible 
counterbalancing loss which may result from this outdoor, 
public, intellectual existence? Is there no fear that we shall 
get so used to thinking our thoughts in public that we shall 
cease to think them in private? that individuality will suffer 
from continual interchange of opinion? and that we shall 
measure the value of our ideas and sentiments too much accord- 
ing to their current acceptance with the mass of mankind. 

To the poorer inhabitants of crowded towns it is second 
nature to breathe exhausted air, and live in serricd throngs. 
Even pleasure is not pleasure to them unless they take it 
together in dense ranks ; and the conditions of light, space, and 
air, so necessary to more refined natures, are to them quite 
indifferent. But the result is a stunted, undeveloped physique, 
wanting in healthy robustness and vigour. True it is, it has 
the advantage of being suited to its own surroundings, which 
would be poison to healthier constitutions ; but it is continually 
limiting its demands in proportion to the steadily lessening 
supply. It owes, in fact, its continued existence, under such 
unfavourable circumstances, to its own very poverty and 
attenuation. 

Not to press the comparison too closely, we may still say 
that there is a certain analogy between the physical tempera- 
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ment, which is the outcome of crowded dwellings, and the 
intellectual characteristics of those who have sacrificed the 
delights of spiritual elbow-room in order to take a place in 
the busy drama of public thought and speech. The first neces- 
sity of such an existence is quick adaptation to prevailing 
conditions, which implies ready conformity, and a kind of 
general orthodoxy. A dissentient spirit becomes an intolerable 
burden to its possessor, and places him at once under the 
alternative of cither repressing his own outbreak of individuality, 
or retiring from the crowd to avoid suffocation. Some few 
choose the latter course, but the greater number learn to strip 
themselves of personal claims inconvenient to external success, 
and limit their private requirements to the quality and quantity 
of space and liberty afforded them. In this way they are not 
only able to-maintain their own position in the throng, but they 
can likewise exercise a certain influence on the doings of those 
around them; an influence which has to be temporarily 
abandoned, as regards the immediate details of the moment, if 
they desert their post to seek a fresher atmosphere. 

The temptation to produce an instantaneous effect is a 
strong one to the generality of minds, and the maintenance of 
some remote principle is a poor compensation for the loss of 
prestige and fashion which is the penalty of those who choose 
to desert the public racecourse. Thus many succumb to their 
circumstances, fold away the gifts that are not being asked for, 
and become leaders of popular opinion in the present rather 
than makers of it for the future. 

Not that some are not called to join in the fray without thus 
sacrificing their own independence; but it is to be feared that 
this unqualified search after publicity will be a snare to many 
minds, that cannot hope to preserve their self-mastery, once they 
find themselves in the current. They are borne along by the 
stream which they call Zeztgezst, but which is sometimes closely 
akin to the less dignified thing named fashzon. 

It used to be the penalty of sovereign dignity alone to dress 
and undress in public, but it has now become an object of 
ambition with all to turn out the inmost receptacles of the mind 
to the gaze of all mankind. If our work lies in public, let us not 
forget that it is in private it must be conceived and grown. 
Many ideas, that need slow growth and development, are now 
turned out prematurely for general inspection because the public 
has called for them, and the public must not be kept waiting. 
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A mind that dwells in its own home can afford delay ; its ideas 
are its life,and are cherished, not for their instant result, but 
for their own truth and beauty. But we, who are carried on 
the stream of public competition, have no time for long expecta- 
tion ; we must speak quickly lest others speak before us; and 
so our half-formed conceptions are hurried to the light, lest 
others should produce a similar article first. 

Another disadvantage, which ensues from the all-absorbing 
nature of this kind of work, is a certain blindness as to what 
passes outside the public sphere. One could not but note this 
characteristic in the recent Congress of Women. A number 
of people talking together are apt to become so absorbed in 
each other’s society and opinions as to be somewhat unconscious 
of what is passing around. We have to remember that great 
meetings rather indicate the state of the weather than change 
the climate, and that their office is to catalogue rather than 
create. For this reason it is to be regretted when the best 
minds get drawn into this kind of work. They may be more 
successful in it than others, by reason of their peculiar gifts ; 
but faculties of an inspirational order are wasted in work that 
is, in its nature, rather organizing than inventive. 

But, apart from all questions as to the general effect of 
publicity, there is a peculiar interest in the matter so far as 
women, in particular, are concerned. Up to late years privacy 
was regarded as both their penalty and their privilege, and it 
is important to know whether the work peculiar to their sex, 
the work, that is to say, which they, and they alone, can do, will 
gain or suffer by the strenuous movement they are making to 
assume a share in the give and take of public work and opinion. 

We have no intention of entering on the discussion of pro- 
fessions suitable or not suitable to women. That is a subject 
for particular investigation, and the question before us is the 
effect of publicity in general. It is certain that many single 
women, and a few married ones, are bound to make a living 
somehow, and that educated women are no more bound than 
educated men to eke out their existence by manual drudgery. 
But it is a different thing to accept publicity along with some- 
thing else, or to make it an aim in itself, and it is with this 
latter tendency we are occupied. 

The question becomes the more definite as it is largely on 
altruistic grounds that the advocates of the movement take their 
stand. They do not appeal to selfish, but to philanthropical 
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motives, and call on their sex to come forth and battle in 
the public arena for the rights and happiness of their own 
sisters. We have then to examine the respective merits of 
public and private altruism. It is the latter which has been, 
up till now, the more peculiar province of the woman. Is she 
leaving it for something higher and better when she gives up 
working for the few in order to labour for the many? 

As put thus the question would seem to have but one 
answer. Other considerations being equal, it is clearly better 
to benefit many rather than one or two, and success in this case 
might be measured according to numbers. 

But, in point of fact, the question is utterly misleading when 
thus enunciated. Private and public work differ not in degree, 
but in kind. Neither end nor means are similar, and therefore 
a comparison, by means of number, is simply deceptive. 

“We could not,” writes Cardinal Newman, “without extrava- 
gance throw together Napoleon’s brain, ambition, hand, soul, 
smile, height, and age, at Marengo, and say there were seven 
of them, though there are seven words.”! In like manner 
neither can we say that one woman is benefiting ten thousand 
of her sisters by the achievement of some improved legislation, 
while the mother of a family is only educating seven or eight 
children, and the Sister of Charity nursing forty or fifty 
destitute sick. The two sorts of work are absolutely different 
in nature and kind, and statistics are useless as a standard of 
measurement. 

This fact becomes apparent when public and private duties 
happen to clash, and we are called on to sacrifice one or the 
other. This conflict may occur not only when the choice lies 
between serving those to whom we are bound by special ties, 
or devoting ourselves to the public, but also when it is a 
question of giving immediate help to an individual, or taking 
part is some common cause for the good of many. I think all 
will concede that we have no right to step over the wounded 
traveller, and leave him by the roadside, even if our presence 
is most urgently needed at a big gathering for the social 
reformation of robbers, or the entire abolition of murder and 
war. This proves that the two kinds of work are to be weighed 
in different scales, and that it is not always so easy to calculate 
their relative value. 

When I speak of private work, let it be understood that I 
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do not confine the term to that which is purely domestic, or 
connected with family life. I understand it to be work devoted 
to the good of individuals rather than classes, to the help of 
persons rather than causes. 

Which then is the more high and sacred? and which the 
more worthy to inspire the devotion of our life with all its 
faculties? It is a question of interest to both men and women, 
for it enters into the lives of both; but it is also a question of 
too wide import to be solved in these few pages, if indeed it is 
capable of solution at all. For, as they are intertwined in our 
daily lives, so are they likewise mingled in the production of 
their results, in such manner that it would be impossible, in 
countless cases, to distinguish their respective spheres of 
influence. 

But, since there is a prominent movement amongst women 
at the present day, to seek that work which presents wider and 
more universal interests, and since a tendency of this kind gains 
impetus in its onward march, it may not be amiss to suggest 
one or two points in favour of the side which is at present at 
a discount, in order that, while the larger causes of humanity 
are maintained, the importance of single interests may not be 
overlooked. 

We have seen then, in the first place, by a simple considera- 
tion of plain facts, that numbers are misleading as a test of the 
good achieved. Public meetings and congresses must necessarily 
be interested in figures, because they cannot well calculate by 
any other measure. Those works then, which possess no 
arithmetical value, are put out of court so far as a gencral 
assembly is concerned. It is for us to ask ourselves whether 
they are therefore to be left out of the reckoning altogether, or 
whether they may not possess a higher worth for the very 
reason that they cannot be gauged by a numerical standard. 

We learn further that public work, entailing as it does the 
rush and crowding of mind on mind, necessitates a considerable 
repression of individual claims. Many things cannot be said 
because they would not be understood ; and the necessary give 
and take of general co-operation and combination oblige us to 
sacrifice private convictions, in so far as they are incompatible 
with harmonious fusion. 

What we do in our own case, we may learn to do in that of 
others also, and thus come to sacrifice the rights of persons to 
causes, as we have offered up ourselves for the same end, 
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Another point, which sometimes escapes notice, is that the 
necessity for public work arises largely from the neglect of 
private duties—because these latter are left aside, by those 
who ought to perform them, the public is called in to supply 
the deficiency—to espouse the cause of abandoned children, 
oppressed servants, misguided and downtrodden girls and 
women. The public may do its best, but can never really 
remedy the evil, for no one can effectively do the work, or 
perform the duties of another. 

But since it is finally, as we have already seen, on altruistic 
grounds that the appeal in its strongest form is made to women 
to come forth and toil for the good of the world, let us ask 
ourselves, in the last place, what is the highest altruism, and 
in what its leading characteristics consist. Surely the two 
great things -it comprises are, first, the subordination and 
sacrifice of selfish interests to the good of others, and, secondly, 
the whole-hearted devotion and love with which its objects are 
embraced. 

Now, as regards the first point, may we not say that our 
work for the public remains more our own after it is done, than 
the less prominent efforts we make for one individual of our 
kind? We see our work, and others see it, we can calculate 
our labours, and even, to some degree, measure their results. 
But who shall mark the fruits of toil which is consecrated to 
the service of one or two, or a few only? Its success is pretty 
much in proportion to its hiddenness, and the creator is lost 
in the creation. We have given to others in so far as they 
assimilated what we gave them, and the very fact of this 
assimilation makes them mistake what was ours for their own. 
The mother has made the future of her child while not even 
the child was aware of it, and many a devoted teacher has 
formed the minds and hearts of her pupils while they themselves 
and others are all unconscious of her success. Work such as 
this, represents the most complete self-effacement ; no one can 
point out where it has begun, nor where it is likely to end; it 
is a true example of the grain that perishes not to remain 
alone. 

And, as regards the second point, the love with which we 
embrace the objects for whom we labour, let us ask ourselves 
simply whether it is greater love to die for many in general, or 
for one in particular. Had we hearts so infinite in their power 
of love that they could expend themselves on all, and not give 
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any the less to each one, then indeed there would not be 
greater proof of charity in the works of the philanthropist than 
in those of the missioner, the Sister of Charity, or the devoted 
mother of a family. But our hearts are not thus constituted, 
and personal love of God or man has a hold which no abstract 
devotion can attain. And so, if it is a noble end for women 
“to consecrate their services to humanity in a spirit of love,” 
let them do so, and do it with all the strength they possess ; 
but let them not forget that the concrete is more than the 
abstract, and that, though it is good to live or die for the whole 
world, it is even better to be ready to make the same sacrifice 


for a single soul in it. 
M. D. PETRE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THURSDAY arrived, and in due time the Duke and Duchess 
also. Klemenké and Dranos met them with the royal carriages 
at the mouth of the cavern. The Queen received her guests in 
state at the southern entrance of the palace,—the King of 
Renavra on her right and the commander-in-chief on her left. 
When they had ascended the marble steps, the visitors saw that 
the great square was well-nigh filled with. soldiers in the black 
uniform of Avenka. Here and there, however, the dark mass 
was lighted up by the green costumes of the guards of the King 
of Renavra. 

“You have had a tedious, if not a long journey. You must 
have breakfast before we think about politics; besides, there are 
some family matters I want to consult you on, ere we encounter 
these official people, whose function it is to give advice. What 
I have to say can be discussed over our wine, coffee, and 
tobacco,” said Avené. 

They adjourned to the little room where the reader has 
accompanied us on more than one former occasion. When they 
were seated, the Queen said to the Duke: “ You proposed that 
the Duchess should be the bearer of messages from ourselves to 
the Court of Naverac, and that she should try to explain the 
strange events which have come to pass. We held a family 
council last night, and have determined to accept your offer. 
My cousin, the King of Renavra, made what seemed to all of 
us a wise suggestion. The two ladies who accompanied me on 
my first visit to the Western world, are half-cousins of ours. If 
the Duchess will take the responsibility of the charge of them, 
they shall accompany her, of course properly attended. As they 
are daughters of Avenka, and of the royal house, they can 
communicate very much that the Duchess, who has never 
been here before, and had not heard of our existence until a 
short time ago, cannot possibly make clear.” 
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The Duke thought the arrangement an.excellent one, and 
the Duchess was especially pleased by it, as the two young 
women had made a favourable impression upon her, and she 
saw at once that the full information they would possess must 
remove from her a large share of that responsibility with which 
she would otherwise have been overburdened. 

“ As this is settled, I must add,” the Queen continued, “ that 
there is a further reason of some weight for this course, which 
I thought it better not to mention before. We, and conse- 
quently these girls, are distant cousins of the King of Naverac, 
for Sessos, the navigator, whose untimely end the King’s subjects 
weep over still, and to clear up whose history our own Sessos 
devoted his life, did not perish in the La, but married one of the 
Avenka princesses, and was the ancestor of all of us.” 

The Duke and Duchess exchanged glances. Wonder made 
them silent. 

“Tt is a very long story. I will tell the Duchess the whole 
of it when we go out to see the city; at present there are more 
important things to think of than matters of genealogy,” said 
Klemenké. “The Duke said, when we were at the castle, that 
the Duchess would formally accept the office of ambassadress, 
if the Queen would invest her with it. Sessos thinks, and he 
must know best, that this course would have some great 
advantages.” 

“So do I,” said the Queen, “but I fear, if I did this, it 
would provoke further than ever those very stupid people at 
Kara. The Duke, we must bear in mind, is their feudatory, not 
mine.” 

“ Really, Avené, we are as yet only a party of friends,” broke 
in the King of Renavra. “When we meet in Council I trust 
that I shall show all the respect that is due from a subject prince 
to his sovereign, but now, in her breakfast-room, I must say 
again what I have told her before, that she does not show the 
spirit of the great race of which she is the head.” 

“T wish, if possible, to avoid bloodshed, my impulsive cousin,” 
Avené said, tapping him on the shoulder with her fan. 

“Tf that be your sole object, it is really quite easy, Avené. 
You can give up the Lady Alé, and thus put an end to all 
danger at once—that is, if you like to take your chance in this 
world and the next with such a crime on your soul. Or you can 
keep the Lady Alé still, and send Eklis to say that from hence- 
forward you will hold Avenka as a tributary of Kara. If you 
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do this, the vain Emperor will be so much flattered he will tell 
you to keep the Lady Ale.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, you silly man. Even if I had not a 
conscience, neither of these courses are possible, as you know 
quite well, but for the Duke’s sake, as well as our own, it is my 
duty to do all I can to keep the peace. I am thankful Avenka, 
not Renavra, has the command of the passes,” Avené said. 

“If they were in my hands, a messenger would be on his 
way to Kara with a declaration of war within a week,” said the 
King. 
“Yes, I know there would; but Christian women who have 
the cares of empire must think of their poor people,” she replied. 

“And, my dear cousin, should not this same Christian 
Empress think sometimes of the poor Christian women whom 
that model of all perfection, the Princess Fyné, throws to the 
lions? You know of the two poor girls she sacrificed on account 
of the thunder-storm? Has Eklis told you of that other poor 
creature who is to die the same death because she will not sacri- 
fice to their false gods? It may be all over, and she with the 
blessed already,” said the King. 

“You forget,” replied the Queen, “that there are some here 
who are not Christians. Eklis never told me of what you 
mention. He would not dwell on horrors when my knowing 
them could do no good.” 

“ But it is good, Avené, that you should know what is going 
on, when you could hinder it for ever if you but just gave the 
word. So infatuated have they become with their mad cruelty, 
that though Eklis offered to give any price for this poor slave, 
the charming, gentle Princess would not hear of it—she must 
sacrifice or die.” 

“Let me say what little I can in defence of the Princess 
Fyné ; it is not much, but the Duke and I know her very well,” 
interposed the Duchess. “She is not by nature cruel, but is 
surrounded by terribly unhappy circumstances. In some things 
she is the tenderest-hearted creature I know. When the rabble 
clamour for blood at Kara, they must be gratified, or there would 
be revolt, and very likely the whole of the ruling class murdered. 
I know Kara quite well, and am sure Fyné’s life would never be 
safe were it not for her faithful Norendos Guards. This last 
cruelty the King speaks of is the Emperor's doing, not hers. 
She would spare the poor girl if she could. Eklis, who is a 
Christian like yourselves, told me so.” 
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The party separated—the Queen, the King, Sessos, and 
the Duke to attend the Council; Klemenké and the Duchess to 


see the city. 


We leave our friends at Avenka to pass their time in their 
own fashion, while we follow the fortunes of Alé. It will be 
remembered that on the first day after her arrival she had ridden 
over to see Klemenké’s aunt, who was the Queen Dowager of 
Renavra. Now she has gone to take up her abode with her 
for so long a time as it may be prudent for her brother to be 
unable to say where she is. The fortunes of diplomacy or war 
must soon decide her fate ; while these things are going on, it is 
far better for her to be out of the turmoil. 

Her hostess was a delightful old lady, smaller and less robust, 
but, both in form and manner, strikingly like her nieces. Alé 
soon felt as if she had known her all her life. Doubtless, like 
Avené and Klemenké, she could be stately when such a display 
was called for, but Alé saw nothing beyond the kind, motherly 
old lady. 

Alé’s time was fully occupied, and nearly the whole of it 
spent out of doors. There were the brood mares and their foals 
to see, for her hostess was one of the greatest horse-breeders 
in the kingdom ; then there were the cows and other pet animals, 
and there were rides in every direction on the slope of the hills, 
disclosing new beauties every moment. Had Alé’s mind not 
been burdened by cares she could not throw off, she felt that she 
could have been very happy there for ever. She had also three 
Renavra ladies for her companions—girls of about her own age, 
who were delighted to meet, for the first time in their lives, one 
of their own sex who was a native of the to them wondrous 
land beyond the great mountains. To them, who had never 
seen a creature except Eklis who had ever had the opportunity 
of wandering there, Alé seemed like a being from another 
planet. They would ask her questions—many of them sufh- 
ciently foolish ones—nearly all day long. When Alé spoke of 
the overwhelming power of Kara, the innocent creatures only 
laughed, feeling quite sure that their own King unaided, if 
Avené would only let him cross her territory, would be more 
than a match for the great heathen Empire. 

Day by day passed in enjoyment. When all the hill-paths 
had been traversed again and again, they explored the villages 
of the plain, which stretched miles and miles away until the 
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great rock was reached whereon stood the church, castle, and 
city of Renavra. It was very much too far away for her to see 
it, even as a little point on the horizon, but her hostess and 
friends were so enthusiastic in describing its glories that, with 
the aid of engravings and photographs, she felt that she had 
acquired a very reasonable amount of knowledge of the place 
already. “I shall take you there when the war is over,” the 
Queen Dowager said, “ but not till then. Renavra is nothing 
without my son to show it to you, and we can never make sure 
of him when there is the noise of battle in the air.” 

What charmed the Queen Dowager and her ladies in Alé 
was her childlike simplicity. All the ladies they had encountered 
hitherto had been of their own faith, They would not have 
been surprised at a heathen lady being refined in manner, but 
it was astonishing to them to discover in Alé many of the natural 
virtues in greater perfection than among many they knew who 
had inherited Christian teaching. Too courteous to make any 
allusion to it, none the less was it strange that one so good as 
Alé could be a worshipper of the idols of Kara. On the other 
hand, Alé had felt from first knowing Klemenké, and she felt it 
more and more every day, that it was surprising beyond expres- 
sion that such refined and kindly people could so evidently 
derive comfort from the profession of a superstition which had 
always seemed among the most despicable with which she was 
acquainted. She knew that Sessos and his kindred at Naverac 
held the same belief, but as they had always carefully avoided 
the subject when conversing with her, she had arrived at the 
hazy and utterly unjust conclusion that it was assumed mainly 
for purposes of State. This, she was sure, could not be the case 
with her new friends, so her curiosity was excited. 

“T wonder,” she said one evening, “ that every one, both here 
and at Avenka, takes so much pains to be kind to me. Even 
the maid-servants and the grooms seem to have a pleasure in 
serving me. You all know that if I worship at all it is the gods 
of Kara I honour.” 

“You did not begin to be unkind to Klemenké when you 
found out she was a Christian,” the Queen Dowager said; “and 
we know, too, you have used your influence with the Duke in 
favour of the poor people of our faith who live by the dock-side. 
Why is this?” 

“ Because it is cruel to make people unhappy for matters of 
opinion where none of us can know what is true and what is 
false,” she said. 
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“Who told you that?” inquired her hostess. “I do not 
think you made the discovery yourself.” 

“No; when I was a girl I believed what was told me without 
thinking.” She did not answer the question put to her at once, 
but after taking a few seconds’ thought added: “ When I was 
staying at Kara, I learned to know that all these things were 
mere matters of habit.” 

“From that horrid wretch, the Princess Fyné, I think,” 
exclaimed one of her young companions. 

“ Please do not call her a horrid wretch ; she is so gentle and 
refined, and so very, very beautiful and clever. Because she is 
now very cruel to me, I cannot speak ill of her,” said Alé. 

“What am I to call a woman who teaches a young girl that 
there is no difference between good and bad, and when it serves 
her cruel purposes, acts on her own teaching? A creature who 
will throw Christian girls to wild beasts to please the rabble, 
because they will not worship demons, would do anything were 
the reward the powers of evil offered high enough. I heard you 
yesterday call her good—how can you so desecrate a holy 
word ?” replied the girl. 

“T hope when they take Kara, if Fyné falls into our King’s 
hands, he will hang her,” said one of the others. 

“ Kara is not taken yet,” said the Queen Dowager, “ and if it 
ever should be, there are such things as the laws of war which 
will shield Fyné, however bad she may be. Perhaps, however, 
Alé is right. She knows her and we do not, and I am sure 
Eklis agrees with her. I myself hope the poor thing is more to 
be pitied than blamed. In that terrible despotism, authority 
can only be maintained through using the very vilest wretches 
as instruments of government. My niece and my son rule by 
trusting the people. If war does break out, we shall see which 
is the safer way. I am not so confident of immediate victory as 
you girls are. Remember I have seen active service, and know 
from experience what a terrible thing war is; therefore, I pray 
for peace.” 

“Who cries peace when there is no peace?” said a deep bass 
voice, proceeding from a figure the outline of which Alé alone 
could see. They had been so absorbed in their conversation 
that it had become dusk without any one finding it out. All but 
Alé recognized the King, who leant over his mother’s chair and 
kissed her affectionately. Then, extending his hand, he said: 
“Let me introduce myself, Lady Alé. I am your friend 
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Klemenké’s cousin, and am the bearer of what I hope you will 
think good news. The Queen commissioned me to tell you that 
in Council to-day, at which the Duke was present, it was 
determined that if Kara declares war against him, the whole 
force which Avenka and its feudatories can bring into the field 
will be at his service.” 

“T am very, very grateful, your Majesty, but it is so sad that 
all this suffering should occur from giving protection to me,” Alé 
said, 

“ Mother, have you not found out that it is dark?” the King 
said. “I am the bearer of despatches for Lady Alé, and 
besides, I want you and your ladies to see my new uniform.” 
Then, turning to Alé, he said quite gravely: “In future days 
you will be regarded as one of the great benefactors of the 
world, for you have accomplished what for a couple of centuries 
those who have occupied my throne have failed to do—you have 
at last stirred up those sluggish Avenka folk to prepare them- 
selves for war in defence of justice and against the seven deadly 
sins.” 

“Tt is so very pitiable that for one woman thousands should 
die,” she said, bursting into tears. “I did not know what I was 
bringing upon you when I fled with Klemenké—I only thought 
of myself. It was so cruel of me,” she sobbed. 

“Nonsense, dear lady, you did what was quite right, and 
there is not one of us who will not fight for you to the last,” 
exclaimed the King, touched by her grief. “If Klemenké had 
not carried you off, there is not a soul in Avenka, from her 
sister Avené down to the lowest of the men and women who 
work on the river flats, who would ever have loved her more.” 

“Tell me what are our chances. Do not keep anything 
back from me,” the Queen Dowager said. She now cared little 
for politics as commonly understood, but she could not but 
be painfully interested in every detail of events which might 
affect the lives of every one she loved, and the two powerful 
States of which she regarded herself as a daughter. 

“No one can be quite certain,” the King said gravely. “A 
great military genius might arise to fight for Kara, but can you 
think it likely that God would raise up a strong man to help 
her? If this does not happen, Avenka must be victorious. If 
Kara does fight, the Duke is certain they can only send one 
army corps ; the others are in the north and west, which will rise 
in rebellion if not held down by force, while Avené can draw 
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every fighting man from her whole Empire if required, for if 
need be, as you, mother, know quite well, our women can 
garrison the fortresses on the La. Avené is behaving 
splendidly. I wish you could have been at the Council and 
seen her and heard her speak. When I rode off, the city was 
wild with enthusiasm for her, Klemenké, and the Lady Ale.” 

The subject of the war which seemed hanging over them was 
a most engrossing one. When there was a break in the con- 
versation, the King said: “Avené instructed me to say that 
Klemenké and Sessos are to be married at once. The day 
will be fixed very soon. The Duchess sails in a short time 
for Naverac, formally accredited from the Court of Avenka. 
She takes two of our cousins to explain matters to the King and 
Princess Dymna.” 

When Aié came down to breakfast the next morning, she 
found the King was gone. A train had been waiting for him at 
the private station near at hand. It was now important for him 
to be in his capital, not only for his own military concerns, but 
for those of other States with the management of which he had 
been entrusted. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE preparations for the marriage were hurried on with as great 
rapidity as possible. Had the political atmosphere been one of 
peace, it would have been an occasion for a ceremonial of great 
magnificence, for the people of Avenka, like all uncorrupted 
natures, take great delight in picturesque display, but when all 
the horrors of what might well be a protracted and bloody war 
seemed at their very doors, Klemenké and Sessos felt that 
magnificence would be sadly out of place. It will be remembered 
that Avené had issued orders, on the day on which she gave her 
consent to the marriage, that the rulers of the vassal States 
should have notice given them of the contemplated union. All 
were invited to be present. This was a courtesy so needful that, 
however pressing the occasion, it could on no account be 
dispensed with. Not one of them failed to respond to the 
summons. By far the greater part came in person. Those who 
could not do so had their places occupied by duly accredited 
representatives. The day before the marriage was to take place, 
Avené entertained them in one of the great halls of her palace. 
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It was a picturesque scene. Even the Emperor of Kara could 
not have assembled so many subject rulers—every one of them 
vassals not through the compulsion of armed violence, but 
because they had sincere respect and in many cases love for 
that gentle rule by which the vast territories subject to Avenka 
were retained in prosperity and peace. A student of ethnology, 
and still more of contemporary manners, would have been not a 
little interested by the variety of races, institutions, costumes, 
and languages represented. There was the King of Renavra, 
a type of manly beauty of the highly intellectual order, who 
showed in every line of his features nobility of race and culture 
coming down through long centuries. Next to him might be 
seen the dusky form of one who ruled over a population but 
lately Christianized, whose whole tone and manner showed that 
he was accustomed to rule as a despot. This great potentate 
was one blaze of gems, while the King of Renavra wore the 
ordinary costume of a gentleman of Avenka, except that over 
his vest was drawn a very fine shirt of linked mail. So delicate 
was it that it looked more like a fabric woven in the loom of 
the spider than the work of human handicraft. A gentleman of 
Renavra, when in full dress, never appeared without this addition 
to his costume. So slight was its texture that it was no pro- 
tection whatever against the rapier, but the rings of steel were 
so finely tempered that a sword cut from the strongest hand fell 
harmless. We should require a volume, and the abilities of a 
Court newsman, to describe the various costumes and those who 
wore them, but we must not omit to give passing mention to the 
President (Minister he was called) of the great trading Republic 
which held possession of the mouths of the La. He, and the 
greater part of the people of whom he was the temporary ruler, 
were of the race of Avenka. Their forefathers were emigrants 
who had settled in the hill country of the south, and by their 
industry had brought under cultivation and made fruitful those 
wide swamps on the La, which, when Sessos the navigator first 
ventured to skirt them, were dismal places, producing little but 
malaria and venomous serpents. This potentate made no show 
of princely dignity, yet there was probably no one in the room 
except the Queen herself who, during his time of office, exercised 
more unquestioned sway. His dress was that of a plain 
merchant, which indeed he was, but on his left breast shone the 
star of Avenka, an ornament we have seen worn by Eklis, which 
was never given to any one whatever except the personal friends 
of the reigning Queen. 
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The wedding ceremony, shorn, however, of so much that 
would otherwise have made it interesting, took place in the 
cathedral, the front of which occupied a great part of the eastern 
side of the great square. Klemenké was accompanied by 
numerous girls of her own cousinhood and young women from 
the various states of the Empire. An endeavour had been made 
that each one of them should be represented, but shortness of 
time made it impossible for this to be carried out to the letter. 
As Sessos had no companions of his own with him, and had as 
yet made acquaintance with but few persons beyond the family 
circle of the Queen, it fell to the lot of Dranos to supply him 
with a sufficient suite. The Archbishop performed the cere- 
mony, accompanied not only by his own suffragans but by many 
dignified ecclesiastics from other places, some of whom had come 
from very remote parts of the Empire. The Duke was invited, 
but in the present strained relations between himself and Kara 
he felt it more prudent not to be present. Not so his sister Alé. 
The Queen Dowager would never consent that her guest should 
be debarred the joy of witnessing her dear friend’s marriage, so 
she brought her over from her hiding-place for the day. No 
one desired more fervently than Alé the happiness of the 
wedded pair, but when the rest of the vast concourse were 
absorbed in devotion, she could not join with them in prayer. 
The solemn rite was from first to last unintelligible to her. She 
wept tears of joy, but her loneliness was extreme. She was the 
only one of the crowd which filled the great church who could 
not pray. As she looked around, it was evident to her that the 
devotion of the people was a real thing, coming from the heart, 
not as she had thought it must be, a mere piece of State cere- 
monial. 

When the marriage was over, Sessos and his bride drove in 
an open carriage through the city to its extreme eastern end, 
where was the station of the short mountain railway by which 
they were to reach the castle wherein they were to spend the 
first few days of their wedded life. 

After the ceremony was concluded, Avené assembled her 
feudatories in Council that she might gather their opinions on the 
present threatening position of affairs. There were, as was 
natural, conflicting opinions as to the way in which the crisis 
should be met, but there was not a single person present who 
could entertain for an instant the idea of surrendering Alé. To 
the Queen and her more intimate councillors it seemed that the 
chief danger to be dreaded was not slackness in providing the 
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sinews of war, but the outbreak of that fierce war-spirit which 
slumbers so lightly in the breasts of the most civilized peoples. 
Avené found it necessary more than once to caution her loyal 
friends that it would be dangerous to send to the front more 
men than was needed for the matter in hand. With womanlike 
thoughtfulness the feeding of so vast a multitude was on her 
mind. The Minister of the great southern Republic relieved the 
Queen’s mind and gave some amusement by promising that he 
and his brother merchants would supply the army by contract. 
The place to which the newly-married pair retired was some 
eighteen miles from the capital. In remote days, when the 
people of Renavra were by no means pleasant neighbours, the 
castle had been built for the purpose of guarding one of the 
most important of the passes. Afterwards, when the times 
became peaceful, it had developed into a royal residence, where 
the Queens and their more intimate friends were wont to retire 
during the heats of summer. There it was always cool, being 
so near the line of never-ending snow. Ouna had been for 
many generations a favourite place of resort, not for royalty 
only, but for the citizens of Avenka and the neighbouring towns 
and villages, for hot springs of a medicinal quality bubbled up 
there, which furnished refreshing baths for the sick, the over- 
worked, and the weary. A little picturesque town had grown 
up in the valley, and there was a convent of nuns which took 
charge of the sick poor. To add to the attractions of the place, 
Sessos the navigator, who was particularly fond of it, had devised 
and laid out a large zoological garden, where animals from all 
parts of the Empire, and some from elsewhere, might be seen 
under conditions almost as happy as when in their native wilds. 
The castle itself was a many-towered building which seemed 
to cling to the rock like a martin’s nest. The outside had an 
aspect of rude magnificence, the interior was comfortable. Like 
so much else in Avenka, the handiworks of the modernizer and 
restorer were absent. Klemenké and her husband were now 
dwelling among much the same surroundings as those which 
had satisfied the cravings of her ancestors six centuries ago. 
Though the little town was at this season of the year crowded 
with visitors, Klemenké and her lord were left undisturbed. 
There is none of that prying curiosity among the people of 
Avenka which among some other races has often made the lives 
of those a burden to them, who, either from hereditary rank or 
intellectual power, have found themselves somewhat raised above 
their fellow-mortals. 
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Klemenké, who from childhood had been in the habit of 
staying there at intervals during the summer, took great delight 
in showing the animals to Sessos. Many of them were quite 
new to him. The tropical birds were especially attractive. The 
mountain barrier which cut off the vast territories over which 
the Imperial sway of Avené extended, from the western regions 
beyond, had been a bar to the influx of many kinds of living 
things, and had thus permitted the native creatures to evolve 
new forms suited to their conditions, unimipeded by that stern, 
never-ending conflict which has destroyed so very much that 
would have been interesting had it survived. 

One day they were strolling down a gallery devoted to birds, 
when they came upon a large cage containing ravens. “I should 
hardly have thought,” Sessos said, “that these beautiful fellows 
would have been thought worthy of a place here. Are not they 
common wherever there are rocky fastnesses ?” 

“Yes, but these are a great treasure—they are black,” 
Klemenké said. 

“What colour would you expect to find a raven?” Sessos 
replied in a tone of surprise. 

“White, of course. Black ravens are unknown throughout 
the whole Empire, except in one or two places, high up in the 
mountains. These,” she continued, translating the ticket 
attached to the cage, “ have come from some place, the name of 
which I cannot pronounce, a thousand miles away, among the 
poor forest folk. They love the Queen, and always send her 
anything they think will give her or her people pleasure. You 
may be interested to know that the arms of Renavra are sable, a 
raven proper, as your Naverac heralds would describe it ; that is, 
a white raven on a black field. If the war goes on, you will see 
it on our cousin’s battle standard.” 

It was nearly luncheon-time, so they strolled leisurely back- 
wards towards the castle. Every hour Sessos spent in his wife’s 
company he was more and more pleased with her. She was so 
simple, without the least desire to make an impression or to 
show her knowledge, yet every sentence she uttered showed that 
her mind was far more richly stored than that of any other 
woman he had ever encountered. So far from there being on 
Klemenkeé’s part any wish for display, it more than once occurred 
to Sessos that in days previous to their marriage Klemenké must 
have put some restraint on her powers of conversation, lest by 
talking of things which were commonplaces of thought to her, 
she should seem to be desiring to make herself conspicuous. 
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In reply to some remark of his, she one day said: “ Your 
life at Avenka has been so pre-occupied with important things, 
that you have not yet comprehended what we are really like, 
and so look on your wife as something wonderful. You are 
really quite mistaken; compared with many others I am 
commonplace. We all love knowledge for its own sake—it 
does us good. As this fresh mountain air gives refreshment and 
peace to the wearied bodies of our working people, so the varied 
works of God, whether direct from His own creative power or 
performed through the agency of human hands and brains, are 
restful to us. Eklis says that the great difference he sees 
between us women of Avenka and those on the outside is that 
we are never fidgety.” 

“T never thought of it before, dearest, but, like so much else 
you have told “me, now it is pointed out I see it clearly. I do 
not know how to account for it. It is not our religion, for there 
are good Christian women in Naverac who make the lives of 
those who love them very weary by this pernicious habit,” Sessos 
replied. 

“Tt is religion nevertheless,” she replied. “The people of 
Naverac are mainly Christian, but if I understand the character 
of a place I have never seen, unhappy circumstances, though 
they have not swept away the faith, have in a great measure 
destroyed Christian civilization. The motto of Avenka is ‘ PAX.’ 
You see it on the flags which float over the palace and our 
public buildings, on our coins, and the heading of every pro- 
clamation and other official documents. This does not mean 
peace as contrasted with war, but peace in every direction, and, 
above all other things, the peace of home life. It is a constant 
warning against the habit of contradiction which even here has 
wrecked so many homes. You never see my sister's eight- 
pointed star without ‘PAX’ beneath it. If war should be 
declared—a catastrophe I still trust God may avert—the banners 
you have seen will be replaced by those bearing her arms of 
battle—the shield enclosed within a bordure gules, and the 
motto, ‘PAX QVARITVR BELLO.’ But still peace is the leading 
idea. By-the-bye, I had as well mention that we Avenka women 
do not impale our arms with our husband's, as is your Western 
custom. Mine are the same as Avené’s, but with one ray less. 
As you would say, azure, a star of seven rays or, and for war 
time the gules border.” 

“T could talk to you all day of heraldry,” he said, “but I 
must go back to what we were speaking of before. I do not 
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think the evident restfulness of the Avenka people is due to 
their faith alone. Fyné has it as perfectly as any one I ever 
knew.” 

“TI did not mean,” she continued, “that we were peaceful 
because we believed the truth, but because we felt certain, and 
could, therefore, make for our souls a coherent picture. Fyné’s 
atheism, horrible as it is, if held undoubtingly, as I suppose it to 
be, enables her to create mind-pictures on which she can gaze 
steadily; the other people of whom we speak are like persons 
contemplating a landscape on a hot day, when the air dances 
so that the eye can see nothing distinctly. If I am not misin- 
formed, the wretchedness so common in the married life of 
Naverac is far more due to this mental disease than to conscious 
sin. Many of your novels which I have read point in this 
direction.” 

Sessos did not reply. What his wife had said required 
thought. At length he remarked: “Since she has been here, 
poor dear Alé has in a great degree acquired the calmness of 
those she is with. It has been delightful to watch the change 
in one so good.” 

“Yes,” answered Klemenké ; “she is so thoroughly Christian 
in all her instincts that she naturally appropriates all that is good 
among those she is with. It is so terrible that, so far as we can 
see, through no fault of her own, she has to live without any 
guide for her life except mere natural instinct. She feels this 
more than a man would do, because in her land women are cut 
off from active life.” 

As she finished speaking, they entered the castle court, and 
to their extreme delight found the Queen Dowager, Alé, and 
her companions dismounting from their horses. Alé looked 
careworn, but seemed not unhappy. The Queen Dowager knew 
the castle well, none of the others had ever been there before, so 
there was much to show and explain. The Queen Dowager had 
neither seen nor heard from her son since the evening of which 
we have given some account, and had received no further in- 
formation as to the chances of peace or war. If Avené had 
received any intelligence she had deemed it prudent to keep it 
private. 

Klemenké gathered from Alé’s manner that she wished to be 
alone with her. After a time, when they were wandering in the 
park-like gardens, it was easy for her to separate her friends 
from the rest. 
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“Your aunt has been so very good to me,” she said. “She 
and my two young companions spend their whole time in trying 
to make the days pass happily. It is really a shame that a mere 
useless waif like me should receive so much thoughtful attention. 
Were it not for the dread of war, I should be in most respects 
in perfect peace.” 

The reservation did not pass Klemenké unheeded, but she 
made no remark upon it. “You saw my cousin, the King of 
Renavra,” she said, “ when he paid his mother a flying visit on 
his return from Avenka? ” 

“Yes,” she answered; “not a bit like a modern king—just 
what one sees and reads of in the old romance books—far too 
stately to have to think of finance, town drainage, and railways.” 

“He is exactly suited for his people. The dash of daring 
and obstinacy which he has, his disregard for the lower utilities, 
is just what his people like. They would never get on with a 
mere man of business,” said Klemenké. 

“Such things are hateful,” replied Alé, with a tone of bitter 
contempt. 

“Necessary evils in our modern world, but should there not 
be a body of people set apart like scavengers and chimney- 
sweeps to perform these uninteresting duties?” replied 
Klemenké, determined for the time to encourage her friend in 
her contempt for those things with which she was not in sym- 
pathy. Was she right? It is an involved question. Who shall 
say? Some very few of us niay have erred by pressing forward 
too recklessly in the direction to which this conversation pointed, 
but for one who has so offended, how many hundreds have there 
been who have mutilated the lives of those near to them by 
insistence, in season and out of season, on the performance of 
what they have presumed to call duties, for the details of which 
the intellects of their poor suffering victims were utterly unfitted. 

“TI hope you will see the King again soon. Avené and I 
were brought up with him as if we had been his sisters. He has 
a due regard for women. We may say just what we think in 
his presence without a chance of being misunderstood,” 
Klemenké said. 

“How delightful!” exclaimed Alé. “Until I met you, I 
always felt that one half of my life must remain for ever in 
shadow. My brother and the Duchess have always been 
thoughtful and considerate, but they could never be made to 
understand the things I ponder on. I used to think I would write 
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books, but I have not the gift of expression, nor experience 
enough to know what to say and leave unsaid.” 

“T have known how unhappy you were ever since I woke up 
to consciousness in your charge, dear Alé,” Klemenké said, 
pressing her hand. 

“Thank you, dearest, for all your kind friendship,” said 
Alé, bursting into tears. “I am so very unhappy, and you 
cannot help me, for I can never make you understand the cause 
of the misery I am in.” 

“ Shall I tell you why you suffer so bitterly? ” said Klemenké, 
very solemnly. 

“Yes, dearest,” sobbed the poor girl. She had no hope that 
Klemenké could help her, but the soothing words of her friend 
were as balm to her troubled heart. 

“ Because,” said Klemenké, “you see and feel that those 
around you know right from wrong, whatever sort of lives they 
may be leading—that they are quite sure of the way they should 
go, whether they tread the upward or downward path. You, my 
darling, have no means of knowing right from wrong—nothing 
to guide you except the prompting of your own pure and inno- 
cent heart.” 

“You are right, Klemenké. When the Queen showed me 
the convent—the ladies she calls her nuns—they all seemed so 
happy, yet they lead hard lives, are at work teaching the poor 
little orphan children, and in the hospital, all day long. But 
then I could never believe as you and they do. I know too well 
that all mythologies are but curtains with fancy pictures on them 
—some drawn very badly, others well—mere drapery to hide 
the black void beyond. I long for truth—truth however terrible, 
so that one could be quite sure and rest in it. Since Eklis told 
us of those poor Christian slave girls whom Fyné caused to be 
torn to pieces in the amphitheatre because they would not 
worship the national gods, you do not know how I have longed 
for the ardent faith these poor dears had, even if it led me to 
suffer as they did—though, of course, I should never have had 
their beautiful heroic courage if I had been tried,” said Alé. 

“T do not know that you would not. I think you would, if 
only you were quite sure,” replied her friend. 

“No, no,” she said; “this world is so terrible—so very ter- 
rible. Only think of the poor slave-girl who is there now. 
So pure, so innocent, she has already been nearly beaten to 
death, but her beautiful faith supports her, and now she is living 
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on from day to day, with the certainty that very soon she will be 
thrown to those fierce wild beasts amid the plaudits of the mob 
of Kara, and by one word, just one little word, she might save 
herself; and yet, with this sickening doom before her, she is 
true to her faith. Think how horrible it all is. To the last she 
will be supported by trust in her God and the hope of being 
with Him for ever. Her last dying thought will be, when the 
savage beasts are tearing at her heart, that she has been true to 
her Lord to the last, and that His love will shine upon her. And 
then—there is no God, no hereafter, no loving heart to cherish 
her; her poor, mangled remains will be huddled into the earth 
somewhere, and there is no Lord, no Eternal Justice to make 
any distinction between her and the ruffians who have gone to 
see her die, whose career has been one carnival of lust and blood. 
The eternal sleép of the grave is fit enough for creatures like me, 
who have done no good in the world, but it breaks my heart to 
think of such a lovely life, such heroic devotion thrown away.” 

“T feel,” said Klemenké, very sadly, for it required all her 
great strength of will to command her own feelings, “ that when 
Fyné destroyed your inherited faith, imperfect as it was, she did 
you a most cruel wrong. I cannot give you such an answer as 
will satisfy you, not because the faith of the Church cannot be 
proved, but because, through the wanton cruelty of another, your 
mind has been perverted, so that, in its present state, it cannot 
accept the truth. I do not blame you for it any more than 
I should condemn you for not seeing the world around you if 
Fyné had put out your eyes. As our Lord God, when a Man 
on earth, made blind men see, so I trust He may some day give 
you the power of seeing Him as He is.” 

They walked along in silence for some time until they came 
to a cage, where there was a magnificent lion, a lioness, and two 
cubs. Their previous conversation naturally led them to stop 
for the purpose of contemplating the noble beasts. They seemed 
as gentle as lambs. 

“Tf, by some special Providence, that poor girl who is doomed 
to death by creatures such as these, and who Eklis is quite sure 
will never betray her faith, were to escape from her tormentors 
and come here, as you have done, for protection, how should you 
regard her, Alé?” inquired Klemenké. 

“As a being of a superior nature—as a goddess. I should 
hardly dare to speak before one so superior to what I am,” Alé 
replied. 

“But why? If she be throwing her life away for a mere 
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dream, a silly fancy, ought you not to think of her as a weak- 
minded simpleton, who has chosen a very painful form of 
suicide?” said Klemenké. 

“Klemenké, you have made me angry, very angry!” exclaimed 
Alé, her bosom heaving. “If I believed in a god or gods, I 
should know that what you have just said is blasphemy. Fyné 
has destroyed my belief in anything beyond the grave. Is it 
generous, is it human in you, whom I love so dearly, and trust so 
implicitly, to go beyond even this, and try to destroy my faith 
in human goodness, human heroism? I do believe, and will 
believe, whatever happens, that those who are dead and the poor 
thing that is, I suppose, yet alive, are the noblest creatures in 
the universe. Now, after the wicked thing you have said, I feel 
that if any one could promise me that she should be saved and 
come to live in this happy place, I would go into this den and 
be torn in pieces in her stead. Indeed, I would, Klemenké— 
these creatures should devour me if I could but save her. It is 
an outrage on the very little goodness left in me for you to 
speak as you have done. Beautiful faith such as hers, though it 
can have no eternal reward, is far too precious a treasure to be 
scoffed at by creatures like you or me.” 

“Darling Alé! you will know when you are calm that I did 
not mean to hurt you, and still less to insult a servant of our 
God, whose sufferings must make her very dear in His sight. 
I only wished to show to what terrible results your opinions must 
naturally lead. I am very, very sorry for having given you pain, 
and more grateful than you can at present realize for your kindly 
feeling for her who is a martyr in will, if indeed her blood has 
not been shed already. If you did not disbelieve that we live 
hereafter, I would beg of you to ask those two poor girls who 
have already entered into rest to pray for the other poor creature 
who is probably yet in the agony of anticipated martyrdom. 
Ask them, too, to pray that God will give you rest and peace,” 
Klemenké said. 

“T cannot be angry with you for more than a moment, darling 
Klemenké,” Alé sobbed ; “but pray never speak to me in that 
way again. I am so miserable—so very miserable. The only 
thing I have left to cling to is my trust in human goodness. If 
you destroy that, the last thing which makes life tolerable for 
me will be taken away.” After a very long pause, she said: 
“T will ask those poor martyrs to pray for her who may be yet 
alive. They will not hear me, but it will be a comfort to think 
they do.” 
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When they arrived at the castle, to their great surprise they 
found Avené, her brother, and Eklis awaiting them, in conversa- 
tion with Sessos and the Queen Dowager. 

“Eklis has just come back from Kara with a message so 
important that I did not think it prudent to wait until to-morrow 
morning for having an interview with you and your husband,” 
said the Queen. “ He is the bearer of letters from Fyné inviting 
Sessos and yourself to go to Kara at once as her guests. This 
is, of course, all the letters say, but Eklis bears a message from 
the Princess entreating you both to go. She is quite as anxious 
to avoid war as we are, and she says that the only chance of it 
is the influence which you may exercise over the weak mind of 
the Emperor. He has known Sessos from a boy, and has always 
liked him; moreover, your husband is the only brother of a 
powerful King,*the ruler of a State which has hitherto been 
friendly, but which might work great evil to Kara in case of 
war. Under these circumstances, what do you propose to do?” 
asked the Queen. 

“ Before I make up my mind, I must hear what my husband 

says. If it be safe and prudent, I shall be delighted to go,” she 
replied. 
“I have already discussed the question with her Majesty and 
Eklis, and we both think that there is not the shadow of danger 
for either of us, and that it may perhaps avert this terrible 
catastrophe. Even if it should not, we shall have done all that 
has been possible. As an adopted son of Avenka, I should be 
unworthy alike of my wife and my country if I did not do all 
in my power to save her from what, if we be victorious, must be 
a great sacrifice of blood and treasure ; besides, we are both of 
us indebted so very much to the Duke and Duchess and Alé, that 
we should be acting a most unworthy part if we held back in 
time of need,” said Sessos. 

“ Then, as it is settled that you are going,” said the Queen, 
“you had better come back to Avenka to-morrow, that we may 
make arrangements as to time and manner of transit. Your 
husband proposes to go in his own yacht—you will be delighted 
with that, I know, for you will have had at last a real sea voyage. 
You must go with all proper state—four maids of honour and 
no end of servants and tire-women, and then, as Christian folk 
going into a heathen land, you must have with you a chaplain. 
Eklis has had the forethought to demand a document under the 
great seal of the Empire, «exempting you and all your following 
from any of the effects of the cruel laws against Christians.” 








Reviews. 


—— ae 


I.—STUDIES IN FOREIGN LITERATURE.! 


THIS is another of the growing multitude of books about 
books. Would all were such! We cannot but think that most, 
if not all of us, save much time and secure much profit by 
availing ourselves of the service of such a competent guide to 
lead us through the wilderness of current literature. What to 
read and what to leave; and, in reading, what to look for— 
in this we must trust, not blindly, but reasonably, to those 
who have gone before us, than to find out for ourselves at 
the cost of much waste and weariness. No doubt there is an 
interest, after we have traversed the ground for ourselves, in 
comparing notes with another; but that hardly seems to us the 
chief use of a book like Mrs. Crawford’s. Her essays are such 
as to interest us even had we never read, and did we never 
intend to read, a line of those writers whom she criticises. 
They are sufficiently crowded with suggestion to be educative 
in themselves, and it is because they thus win confidence in 
their author’s judgment that they will persuade many to accept 
her guidance in the unknown regions of foreign literature. 

The very first pages prepare us for bold and independent 
criticism, which is however not capricious, but based on sound 
principles. To speak of Marie Corelli as the type of all that is 
unliterary and meretricious is safe enough ; for only a lover of 
paradox would care to take up the other side; but when 
Mrs. Crawford goes on to speak of Jude the Obscure as the 
worst of Hardy’s books; and to refuse to Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, in spite of her “serious and painstaking qualities” and 
“unimpeachable morality,” any more strictly artistic power than 
is possessed by Marie Corelli; when we are told that Zola is “no 
longer a living force in literature ;” and that if Kipling’s poems 
are literature at all, if “they are not merely music-hall ditties,” 
at least they are not literature that will last; then indeed we 

1 Studies in Foreign Literature. By Virginia M. Crawford. Duckworth, 1899. 
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feel that we have a right to expect some justification of this 
defiance of convention. And I think we get it in such remarks 
as: “The supreme test of a book is not whether we sit up half 
the night to finish it, but whether we turn to it again and 
again;” and, of Turgenev’s style: “It requires a certain 
measure of literary appreciation to discover that his simplicity 
is not the result of poverty of imagination, but that it is the 
outcome of the very highest art.” . . . “ Unhappily the novel- 
reading public does not see this, and longs for literary frills and 
furbelows.” “The taste of the idle woman of the upper and 
middle classes cannot fail to exercise a determining influence in 
the book-market. She is the prop of the circulating library— 
that approved method for the rapid dissemination of inferior 
literature.” The same sound principle underlies the criticism : 
“A great play surely means one that appeals to our higher 
intelligence, to our deepest moral conscience. It is a play whose 
whole significance could not possibly be grasped at first sight 
by the ordinary theatre-going public.” Cyrano de Bergerac 
will live, “thanks to the fact .. . that he is all on the surface, 
without character and without mystery, and is therefore perfectly 
comprehensible to the average intelligence.” 

It is this preference for the true realism that goes to the 
mysterious heart of things as opposed to the soz-disani realism, 
or rather “phenomenalism,” that photographs their surface, which 
explains the critic's sympathy with Maeterlinck, Huysmans, 
Fogazzaro, Sienkiewicz, and even the earlicr unprophetic Tolstoi, 
as contrasted with the now waning French school which calls 
Zola father, and for which D’Annunzio is the Italian agent and 
purveyor. “There is no sense of the mystery of life [even] in 
the classical authors of France,” much less in their degenerate 
descendants ; no idea “that there is a tragedy in our daily life 
far more profound, and in far closer harmony with our real 
selves than the tragedy that lies in great adventure ;” that the 
normal and not the abnormal is the theme of the deepest and 
most universal art. 


2.—ON THE WAYSIDE.! 


These verses and translations might be considered from 
more than one point of view, but besides their literary aspect, 
there is another of special interest suggested by the title under 


1 On the Wayside. By C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan Paul, 1899. 
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which they are grouped. They are in the main, an unintentional 
record of a pilgrim’s progress “ex umbris et imaginibus in 
verttatem ;”»—unintentional, for it was not with a view to future 
retrospect, that the wayfarer left behind him these footprints by 
which his route is here indicated for us. And though frag- 
mentary and dim, undoubtedly such a record is in some ways 
more valuable for being unconscious ; for when do we fail more 
than in deliberate self-analysis? and how few can write an 
Apologia ! 

To lay bare the inner process whose stages are marked by 
the verses between 1853 and 1890, would be a delicate and 
difficult task, and a solecism in point of good taste; yet what 
cannot well be explained can well be felt by sympathetic minds. 
One thing, however, strikes us as noteworthy—the substantial 
identity of every mind with itself, under all seeming fluctuations, 
which are but as the rockings to and fro of the tree-top whose 
root is unshaken. Without being fatalists or determinists we 
can admit that most of our waverings are but endeavours to 
shake our thoughts into consistency and agreement with a few 
governing ideas that we carry almost from the cradle to the 
grave, whencesoever derived. The “End of Wandering” was 
not so far from the beginning as it may have appeared to the 
wanderer. 

Under their literary aspect most of these verses have the 
charm of refined thought and feeling and of a certain scholarly 
finish—though this carefulness is sometimes wanting in the later 
productions. Asa group, we should give precedence in merit 
to the “ Tourist’s Notes”—a selection issued separately some 
years ago—while we care least for the translations of the 
Breviary Hymns, perhaps because they have been so often 
translated before ; but more likely because they lend themselves 
less to translation of independent value, than do those poems 
of Goethe, Heine, and other classics which have here been done 
into English so gracefully. 

To our taste “Barbison” and “Haytime” stand first, for 
poetic power. “Hartzreise” and “ Magdeburg to Koln” are full 
of buoyant happiness, gotten of health and fresh air, and sweet 
companionship with man and Nature; and are more in the spirit 
of A. Clough than of any one we know. Friendship has inspired 
the best of these verses, and that wider friendship—that “ good- 
will towards men” which loves everything human, and looks 
wistfully to the past and fearfully to the future, lest the new 
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age which is undermining the old should overwhelm in ruin the 
best treasures of antiquity, and leave life emptier than ever of 


meaning— 
It is in vain to pour 
New wine into old bottles, never more 
Can former manners dovetail into ours. 
Yet is the Past a well wherein to steep 
Our souls. 


It was not then wonderful that after seeking vainly in 
Positivism a receptacle for the new wine which the old bottles 
of national religions could no longer contain, the writer should 
at last turn to the true Religion of Humanity which like 
Humanity itself is neither new nor old, and should realize in 
her what he wrote of her shadow— 

Mother and Mistress, in thine own 
Wounded, and dimly understood, 
Oh, bow thee from thine ancient throne 


Bow down and show us all thy good, 
Before our days of life are flown. 





3.—FRA GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA.! 


In the course of last year Father Herbert Lucas was asked 
to review Dr. Pastor’s Zur Beurtheilung von Savonarola, the 
pamphlet in which the distinguished historian replies to the 
strictures of Dr. Paolo Luotto’s // vero Savonarolo e il Savonarola 
di Ludovico Pastor. Desiring to do justice to a dispute between 
two such experts, Father Lucas sought to make himself 
acquainted with the available literature on the subject, and 
the immediate result was a series of articles in the TZad/et, 
which attracted some attention, and also encountered some 
opposition. These articles their author has largely rewritten 
and considerably expanded, and in their revised form he now 
offers them as a book to those interested, as Englishmen will 
always be interested, in the career of one who, whatever be 
their judgment about him—and surely no one’s judgment could 
be other than preponderantly favourable—is among the most 
striking characters in history. Father Lucas pleads as his 
excuse for adding a new book to those already in existence, 
that so far no English life has brought together in an available 
form the mass of instructive documents which are to be found 


1 Fra Girolamo Savonarola. A biographical study based on contemporary 
documents. By Herbert Lucas, S.J. Sands and Co. 
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scattered through the volumes of the Archivio Storico Italiano, 
the Appendices to the works of Quétif, Perrens, and Villari, 
and the collections of Gherardi and Capelli. 

All may not approve of the conclusions about Savonarola 
at which Father Lucas arrives, but all will acknowledge that he 
has been dispassionate in forming them, with a single-minded 
desire to deal with the facts objectively, or that if there is a 
bias discernible in him it is one of sympathy with Savonarola, 
which he mostly finds himself justified in following, but in some 
particulars feels bound to resist. Indeed, many will think that 
at times he strains an argument beyond what it will bear, in 
the wish to pass a sentence of acquittal, and that even in his 
condemnations he is too timid and tentative. One thing all will 
admit, that he has supplied with perfect candour and much 
enterprise the materials which will enable a reader to pass a 
judgment of his own, and to do this he tells us was his primary 
object in writing. 

We may take as illustrations of these characteristics of the 
volume before us its author’s handling of the two important 
subjects—Savonarola’s claim to prophetic revelations, and his 
disregard of the Papal excommunication. A preacher who 
unwarrantably supposes himself to be the recipient of special 
revelations from God, may still be in other respects a zealous 
apostle from whose labours great spiritual results follow. And 
the wonderful fruits of Savonarola’s preaching, seen in the wide- 
spread reformation of the Florentines, are acknowledged by all. 
Still it is important if we are to estimate rightly the character 
of his life and work, to know whether he did claim to be a 
prophet and whether the claim was justified by the tests proper 
to distinguish true prophecies and false. Accordingly his 
admirers have always laid stress on this feature in his life. 
Thus Pére Bayonne writes, “The mission to announce publicly 
the coming renovation of the Church, preceded by the chastise- 
ment of all Italy (the subject-matter of Savonarola’s prophetic 
deliverances), this was the culminating-point of the glorious 
apostolate of Girolamo ; whoever does not study him under this 
aspect is incapable of estimating his true character, the unity of 
his life, the greatness and beauty of the part which he was 
providentially called upon to fulfil in the Church at the close 
of the fifteenth century.” That Pére Bayonne is fully justified 
in this judgment may be seen from Savonarola’s Compendium 
Revelationum, a work in which he undertook to give a complete 
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account of the matter, and from which Father Lucas transcribes 
and discusses long passages covering some ten pages. It cannot 
be denied that some of these prophecies were falsified by the 
events, whilst in other respects the correspondence between the 
events and the predictions was very striking. What then is to 
be thought of the latter as a whole? Personally we cannot see 
our way to disagree with Father Lucas, who concludes that they 
were delusions. But, as has been said, the materials are now 
laid before a reader in sufficient fulness, and he can form his own 
judgment. 

As regards the excommunication, Savonarola in his manifesto 
addressed “to all Christians,’ urged that it was unjust, being 
founded on misrepresentations, and hence invalid, and imposing 
no obligation of obedience ; and in his explanatory letter, which 
followed a few days later, he justified this contention by 
quotations from the works of the canonists. Here again, 
Father Lucas is generous with his materials, and discusses in 
great detail various points in the line of defence which Savonarola 
as a trained theologian adopted. One’s sympathies in this 
encounter between Fra Girolamo and Alexander VI. are naturally 
with the burning preacher of righteousness rather than with the 
Pope of infamous life; but it is difficult not to recognize that 
Alexander’s treatment of Savonarola was marked by propriety 
and leniency, whilst the Friar’s principles on which he based his 
resistance, or at least his method of applying them, struck at the 
roots of all true obedience. Indeed, as one reads the various 
Papal letters relating to him and his replies to them, a feeling 
comes over one that, had Savonarola added to his ardent 
apostleship the example of an heroic obedience, and had he 
gone when summoned to Rome, he might possibly have made 
an impression on the guilty Pope, and have gone down to fame 
not as his denouncer only, but as his converter. The impression 
one gains of Alexander from Pastor’s pages, is that there were 
better tendencies in him, and that a saint, if only he could have 
got near him, might have reached his heart. 





4.—A HISTORY OF AURICULAR CONFESSION.! 


Mr. H. C. Lea’s Hestory of Auricular Confession and Indul- 
gences in the Latin Church has taken its place for better or for 


1 Notes on a History of Auricular Confession, By the Rev. P. H. Casey, S.J. 
Philadelphia: John Jos. McVey, 1899. 
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worse in the permanent literature of its subject-matter. And 
not altogether for worse even from our point of view. That it 
is a work based on wide research, is the reader’s first impression 
of it, and, unlike what one finds so ordinarily in anti-Catholic 
treatises, the research proves on examination to be solid, at 
least to this extent that the author has explored the numerous 
and often out-of-the-way sources for himself, his references and 
quotations being usually accurate. The result is that even a 
Catholic student can welcome the introduction thus afforded 
him to a wealth of valuable materials which he must examine 
if he is to investigate with scholarly thoroughness the history of 
these two important Catholic usages. 

There are, however, two radical faults in Mr. Lea’s history 
which detract from its value and render it seriously misleading. 
In the first place it is so one-sided. In his Preface he tells 
us that he has gathered his evidence almost exclusively from 
Catholic sources, and has tried to be impartial in weighing it. 
But he forgets to add that he has had an eye only to detect 
what looks adverse to the Catholic doctrines ; the vast amount 
of evidence on the other side which his research must have 
continually been bringing under his notice, he disregards 
entirely ; which being the case, of course he makes no attempt 
to strike a balance and determine whether it is use or abuse 
which predominates. His other fault is still more serious. If 
his references and quotations are invariably accurate, almost 
as invariably he proves himself to have missed the sense of 
the authors cited. Indeed, his power of thus misunderstanding 
what he reads is, in newspaper phraseology, “ phenomenal.” 

Father Casey, who is one of the Woodstock Professors of 
Dogma, desiring to make clear to his pupils, and by this 
publication of his lectures also to American readers, that 
Dr. Lea’s assault on the Confessional is not as conclusive as 
they might suppose, has taken up this last-mentioned point. 
It was impossible to deal with so extensive a work as a whole ; 
but he has examined carefully one chapter, that in which 
Mr. Lea inquires whether the Church of the first five centuries 
believed its priests to have inherited the power of sacramental 
absolution. The limits of time allowed to his course prevented 
Father Casey from doing more, but the test thus applied to a 
single chapter seemed sufficient to deprive Mr. Lea’s book of 
a credit to which it is not entitled. To give an example. 

St. Isidore of Pelusium, according to Mr. Lea, says: “ Priests 
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can deprecate but not judge. They are mediators not judges. 
The power of the Keys comes from the Holy Ghost, and is not 
possessed by those who are in sin, otherwise the promise would 
be tyrannical and only for the benefit of the priests.” This is 
Mr. Lea’s abstract of St. Isidore’s meaning. But what St. Isidore 
really means, as Father Casey has no difficulty in showing, 
is that a priest has only a ministerial office and must absolve 
or retain the sins of the applicant only in so far as he sees 
the applicant to be penitent or impenitent. “Unless he acts 
thus (he says) this Divine word [to /oose-—to bind] will seem 
to be tyrannical, and to regard only the advantage of the priests 
and not that of those to whom an injury has been done; then 
also cruel and inhuman are they who exercise the function of 
the priesthood and do not grant pardon to everybody.” Here 
the confusion in Mr. Lea’s mind is between absolving arbitrarily 
and absolving according to conditions laid down by our Lord. 
At other times he misunderstands assertions that God alone 
can forgive, for denials that this Divine power can be exercised 
ministerially ; or assertions that pardon is to be had through 
almsgiving and other good works, that God freely forgives those 
who seek Him with heartfelt tears, or that the prayer of the 
sinner himself is more efficacious than the intercessory prayer 
of others, for denials that the forgiveness sought and granted 
is dependent on the ministry of the priest. As Father Casey 
points out—though indeed for Catholic readers the fact is too 
patent to need pointing out—this same kind of language, 
which in the Fathers Mr. Lea finds to be inconsistent with 
belief in the power of absolution, is common in modern 
Catholic writers, e¢,g., in Wiseman’s sermon on Delay of Repent- 
ance, or St. Alphonsus’s on the Means necessary for Salvation. 

Father Casey protects himself against the suspicion of having 
understated anything by giving the continuous text of Mr. Lea’s 
chapter in the Appendix, and to this extent has thoroughly 
exposed the hollowness of Mr. Lea’s reasoning. That was 
enough for his present purpose, but some day perhaps he may 
be moved to go more deeply into a subject of considerable 
importance. It is impossible, particularly after the definitions 
of Trent, to hold that the necessity of sacramental confession 
was not recognized in the early Church. Still the historical 
evidence for the early use, not of absolution, but of auricular 
confession, if not wholly wanting, is none the less beset by 
difficulties which still await an adequate investigation. 
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5.—THE CHURCH! 


Canon Bagshawe’s What do Anglicans mean by the Church? 
has reappeared in a second and revised edition, under the 
auspices of the Catholic Truth Society. It is worthy of a warm 
welcome, for the Canon has a clear and logical mind, and can 
put his thoughts forcibly. For an Anglican inquirer, if only he 
possesses similar mental qualities, we cannot imagine a better aid 
in determining which is the true Church. “ You believe in the 
Catholic Church and acknowledge the necessity of belonging to 
it,” the author says to such a person. 


“What then do you mean by the Church? Whom do you include? 
Whom do you exclude? . . . Dr. Mahan says the Romanists ‘narrow 
down the Church to communion with the Roman See.’ Certainly ; but 
we want to know to what he narrows it down.” It is plain he must 
narrow it down to something, if the word is to have any meaning. The 
very term “definition” means narrowing down; pointing out the 
boundaries beyond which it does not extend. 


Pursuing this line of thought he asks next, Is the Church 
a body, and if so does not that mean that it is organized, 
organized too with one organization, not several, since it is one 
body, and organized with an organization adapted to the objects 
for which it was instituted, which is to be God’s witness in the 
world, and our teacher and ruler? 

It seems difficult to deny that the Church has these character- 
istics, and in the abstract few High Church Anglicans would 
deny it. But then how are we to find them in a Church 
constituted on what is called the Branch Theory ? 

And as to the question of inclusion and exclusion, can 
an Anglican give a clear definition of what is involved in these ? 
Can it be said, as doubtless it often is said, that all baptized 
persons are members of the Church, because in that case must 
we not include, not only the great bulk of Dissenters, whom a 
High Churchman fervently believes to be in schism, let alone 
those baptized persons who openly disavow all religious belief? 
Or is it enough to profess the Apostles’ Creed, which “nearly 
all heretics profess to do,” or “even the Nicene, which is gener- 
ally accepted in some sense or other by multitudes who manage 
to combine with their acceptance a great proportion of the 

1 The Church, or What do Anglicans mean by the Church? By John B. 


Bagshawe, D.D., Canon Penitentiary of Southwark. Second Edition. London; 
Catholic Truth Society. 
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existing heresies?” Or is some acceptance of authority neces- 
sary, and if so what—seeing that those who according to the 
Anglican theory are in the Church are utterly at variance as to 
the authorities to whom their submission is owed ? 

Having thus forcibly called attention to the need of defining 
what is meant by the Church, Canon Bagshawe devotes his 
next two chapters to a more detailed investigation into the 
nature of the witness, teaching, and guidance which constitutes 
the Church office, and for which her organization required to 
be adapted. 

This finishes the first portion of his treatise. The second is 
occupied with objections. “People in general,” as he remarks, 
“cannot bring themselves to go to the root of the question, but 
prefer arguing on minor points. . . . It is generally easy enough 
to find objections against any system, particularly if your 
knowledge of it is not very accurate, and these objections 
prevent people from seeing the force of arguments which would 
otherwise convince them.” In selecting his objections Canon 
Bagshawe makes use of Dr. Mahan’s Exercise of Faith, a book 
now forgotten, but none the less a useful source of objections, 
since in it the Anglican case is put forward with considerable 
constructive skill. And in dealing with the objections selected, 
he has endeavoured, with success, to reverse the process just 
mentioned, and enable his readers to see still more clearly the 


force of his previous arguments. 


Literary Record. 





I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Clergy and the Prayer-Book (Sands and Co.) is one of 
the many pamphlets, just now so plentiful, of which the object 
is to suggest to members of the Anglican communion a way 
of escape out of their present complications. The general 
feeling is that, whatever else may need to be done, the present 
text of the Prayer-Book must at least be respected. For this 
text is accepted by all, each party having a sense of its own to 
put upon its various ambiguous statements. But, if revision 
were to be undertaken, it would have to remove all these 
convenient ambiguities, and in so doing would necessarily take 
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a side, and press heavily on one or other of the two parties, 
probably on the High Church party. The author of the little 
treatise before us is more hopeful. He thinks revision should 
be undertaken, and that it would not be difficult to enter upon 
it with a general agreement that it should take the course 
of pleasing all parties, by so modifying the text as to sanction 
all the present diversities of usage, and even leaving room for 
a somewhat further extension of them. Perhaps under the 
circumstances this would be the best course, but we may have 
our doubts whether it will prove as practicable as the author 
imagines. Anyhow it may be of interest to Anglican readers 
to see how he works his point out, and those who are opposed 
to him will be amused at the naive way in which he assumes 
in almost every instance that it is the Low Church usage which 
the Prayer-Book condemns. 

The Catholic Girl in the World, by Whyte Avis (Burns 
and Oates), is a book of suggestions for Catholic girls just 
leaving school. If girls have been well brought up, they are 
anxious at that period of life to become really useful members 
of society and not to join the ranks of idleness. If circum- 
stances make it necessary or desirable that they should work 
for their livelihood, it is not so difficult to know how to proceed. 
But if they are to remain at home they need some definite 
guidance, and this is what Whyte Avis endeavours to supply, 
in regard to such matters as Home Duties, Self-Culture, 
Accomplishments, Teaching younger brothers and_ sisters, 
Domestic Economy, and so on. Her book is not ambitious, 
but she writes simply and sensibly, and has provided a helpful 
little book which parents will do well to give to their young 
daughters. Father Richard Clarke, S.J., writes a Preface. 





II.—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (July.) 
Karl Marx and Socialism according to Edw. Bernstein. H. Pesch. 
The Influence of Protestantism on Morality and Civili- 
zation. R. von Nostitz-Rieneck. The Exploration of 
Northern Greenland. /. Schwartz. Modern Hinduism 
under the influence of Christian Ideas. A. Hegglin. 
Drinking-Water and Epidemics. H. Kemp. Reviews, &c, 
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The EtupEs (July 5 and 20.) 

The International Congress of the Temperance Movement. 
H. Martin. The Congress of Lyons and Freedom of 
Instruction. /. Burnichon. St. Francis of Sales and 
Seventeenth Century Preaching. H. Chérot. Letter of 
the Bishop of Chartres to Louis XIV. /. Brucker. Rights 
of Property in Religious Congregations. HH. Prélot. 
Madame de Staél. G. Longhaye. Two Princesses of the 
House of France. V. Delaporte. Reviews, &c. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. 

The Prophetic Office in the Old Testament from a Social 
Standpoint. 7. Walter. The Ziirich Jubilee of 1479 and 
the Treatise on Indulgences of Albert von Weissenstein. 
N. Paulus. Pombal. &£. Dukr. The Church’s Right of 
Censorship. /. B. Néséus. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (July.) 

The Law of Belgium as regards Primary Instruction. Ch. Woeste. 
Psyche, a Novel of J. Couperus. ZL. van Keymeulen. In 
the Land of the Sagas. AH. Ponthiére. Some Recent 
Histories. Ch. de Ricault d’Heéricault. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (July.) 

The Lent of 1699. /. B. Varel. The Case of Jouffroy. Addé 
Delfour. The Pagan Temples of Fourviere. /. Tournier. 
The Triple Alliance in the Light of Recent Docu- 
ments. /. Grabinski. Recent Theology and Philosophy. 
R. Parayre. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (July.) 

A New and Unprinted Collection of Homilies by St. Czsarius 
of Arles. Dom G. Morin. Recent Works on Benedictine 
History. Unprinted Letters of French Benedictines in 
the Wilhelm Collection. I. Dom U. Berliére. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (July.) 
The Love of Truth among Catholics and Protestants. A. 
Hiillebrand. The Absolution of Cases reserved to the 
Holy See. /. Becker. Ancient Monachism and Modern 
Research. H. Plenkers. The History of the Pallium. 2B. 
Kleinschmidt. Reviews, &c. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (July.) 
The Decadence and Degradation of Art. Italian Dialects and 
Italians in History. The Concordat between the First 
Consul and Pius VIJ. The Country of the Brahmins. 











